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UZBEK FOLK TALE 


THREE BROTHERS* 


ell then, listen... Many, many years ago there lived 

a man who was neither rich nor poor. He had three 

sons. All three were handsome boys, they had learnt 
to read and write, they had good sense, and never kept 
bad company. 

The eldest brother, Tonguch-batyr, was twenty-one, the 
second brother, Ortancha-batyr, was eighteen, and the young- 
est, Kendja-batyr, was sixteen. 

One day their father called them together, told them to 
sit down, stroked the head of each fondly, and said: 

“My dear sons, I am not rich, and what you inherit after 
me will not last you long. Do not expect or hope for any- 
thing more than I can leave you. I brought you up in good 
health, and you became strong young men; I gave you each 
a sword, and you have become skilled warriors; and I taught 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 
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you to fear nothing, and you.became brave men. I shall now 
give you three behests. Listen well and do not forget them: 
be honest, and you’ll live without any qualms; do not brag, 
and you’ll never have to feel ashamed of yourselves; do not 
be lazy, and you’ll be happy. As for the rest, it’s your own 
lookout. I have prepared three horses for you: a black, a 
dun, and a grey. Your bags have been filled with food for 
a week. Fortune is yours to seek. Go now, go and see the 
world. Without seeing the world you won’t be able to make 
your way in life. Go and seek your fortune. Goodbye, my 
sons.” 

And on this, their father rose and left them. 

Early next morning the three brothers mounted their 
horses and set off. They rode the whole day without stop- 
ping, and covered a great distance from home. When evening 
came they decided to take a rest. They dismounted, had 
their supper, but before going to sleep they arranged to take 
turns keeping watch, as this was a desolate spot and it 
wouldn’t do for all of them to be asleep. They divided the 
night into three watches. 

Tonguch, the eldest brother, went on watch first, while 
the other two brothers lay down to sleep. He sat there, 
playing with his sword, and looking about him in the light 
of the moon. It was very, very quiet. The whole world slept. 
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Suddenly, he heard a noise coming from the forest. 
Tonguch drew his sword and prepared to defend the three of 
them. 

A lion, scenting people, came out into the open. 

Tonguch was sure that he could overcome the lion alone, 
and ran a little way from his brothers so as not to waken 
them. The lion went after him. Tonguch swung round, 
brought his sword down on the lion’s left leg. The wounded 
beast pounced on Tonguch, but he side-stepped in time and 
with his whole might hit the lion over the head. And the 
lion went down, dead. 

Tonguch then sat astride the dead beast, cut a narrow 
ribbon out of his hide, tied it round his body under his 
shirt, and returned to his sleeping brothers as if nothing had 
happened. 

The next to go on watch was Ortancha-batyr, the middle 
brother. 

And after him, the youngest, Kendja-batyr who guarded 
his sleeping brothers till daybreak. 

Thus passed the first night. 

In the morning the brothers mounted their horses and 
continued on their way. They rode until evening, and called 
a halt at the foot of a tall mountain. A solitary, spreading 
poplar grew there, and under it a spring of sweet water 
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gushed from the ground. Behind the spring was a cave, and 
in it lived Azhdar-sultan, the King of Snakes. 

The brothers did not know this. They tethered their 
horses, cleaned them with a curry-comb, fed them, and then 
sat down to their own supper. They decided to keep watch 
again, as on the previous night. Tonguch-batyr, the eldest, 
did his three hours, and then it was the turn for the middle 
brother, Ortancha-batyr to stand watch. 

It was a moonlit night, and very quiet. Suddenly Ortancha 
heard a strange rustling sound coming, he thought, from the 
cave. And out crawled Azhdar-sultan, with a head like a tree 
stump, and a body that was long and thick like a tree trunk. 
The King of Snakes was making for the spring. 

Ortancha-batyr did not want to waken his brothers, 
and so he ran a little distance off, to lure the snake away 
from them. Scenting man, Azhdar-sultan went after him. 
Ortancha-batyr side-stepped and struck him on the tail. 
The snake writhed and twisted. And then Ortancha-batyr 
struck him on the back. The gravely wounded snake made 
a desperate lunge at him, and here Ortancha-batyr finished 
him off. 

He cut a narrow ribbon out of the snake’s back, tied 
it round his middle under the shirt, returned to camp and 
squatted on the ground as if he had never left the place. 
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The youngest brother had an uneventful watch next, and 
early in the morning they set off again. 

They rode all day over the steppe. When the sun was 
setting they came to a solitary hill, dismounted, started a 
fire, had their supper, and as before had one of them keep 
watch while the other two brothers slept. 

It was the youngest brother’s turn to watch. He sat 
there, lost in thought, and did not notice that the fire had 
gone out. “It’s not safe for us to have no fire going,” he 
chided himself. He climbed to the top of the hill and looked 
around. A tiny light twinkled in the distance. Kendja-batyr 
mounted his horse and rode in that direction. He rode for a 
long time, and finally came to a house standing all by itself 
in the middle of the steppe. He dismounted, tiptoed to the 
window and peeped in. 

A lamp was burning, and a pot of broth was cooking on 
the hearth. There were about twenty men sitting round it. 
All of them had sullen faces and angry eyes. Kendja-batyr 
guessed that they were up to no good. 

“They look like a band of robbers,” he thought. “It 
won't do for an honest man to simply let them be and 
quietly slip away. [ll try to outwit them: I’ll get them to 
trust me, and then I’ll do what I must.”’ 

Kendja-batyr pushed open the door and walked in. The 
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robbers grabbed their knives. 

‘“‘Master,’’ Kendja-batyr addressed their chieftain. ‘“‘I’m 
your worthless slave. I come from a town far away. Until 
now I’ve been living by petty deals, and I’ve long dreamed 
of joining a large band like yours. When I heard that you 
were here, I hastened to you. I know I’m very young, but 
give it no mind. You’re my only hope. Please take me in. 
I know a lot of different tricks. I’m good at spying, at 
nosing things out, and doing other such things. You’ll find 
me useful in your business.” 

He talked so cleverly that the chieftain replied: 

“You did well to come to us.” 

Kendja-batyr pressed his palms to his breast, bowed 
low, and sat down close to the hearth. The broth was ready 
now, and they supped on it. 

That night the robbers were planning to rob the shah. 
When they had eaten, they got on their horses and rode off. 
Kendja-batyr went with them. When they came to the shah’s 
garden, they dismounted and put their heads together about 
the best way to steal into the palace. And this is what they 
decided to do: Kendja-batyr would climb over the garden wall 
first and spy out the land. If the guards were sleeping, the 
robbers would climb over the wall one after the other, assemble 
in the garden and break into the palace all together. 
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The robbers helped Kendja-batyr on to the wall. He 
jumped down on the other side, walked about the garden, 
finding all the guards fast ‘asleep, then rolled a cart right 
up to the wall. Standing on this cart, he looked over the 
wall and said: “The time’s just right.”’ 

The chieftain ordered his men to climb over one after 
the other. 

When the first robber heaved himself on to the wall and 
bent over to climb down to the cart, Kendja-batyr swung his 
sword and chopped off his head. 

“Climb down now,” he said, and pulled the body down 
to the ground. 

To cut a long story short, he chopped off the heads of all 
the robbers, one after another, and after that went to the 
palace. 

He slipped past the sleeping guards and entered a hall 
that had three doors. Ten girl-servants were keeping guard 
here, but they, too, were fast asleep. 

Unnoticed, Kendja-batyr opened the first door and found 
himself in a gorgeously decorated room. The walls were 
hung with silk curtains embroidered in red flowers. 

A beauty, lovelier than all the flowers in the world, was 
sleeping on a silver bed, wrapped in white cloth. Kendja- 
batyr stole up to her, pulled a gold ring off a finger on her 
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right hand, dropped it in his pocket and tiptoed back into 
the great hall. 

Now he opened the second door, and found himself in a 
gorgeously decorated room. The silk drapes here had birds 
embroidered on them. In the middle of the room stood a 
silver bed and on it slept a beautiful girl surrounded by her 
ten handmaidens. Was it from the sun or the moon that she 
had taken her beauty? 

Kendja-batyr stole up to her, took a golden bracelet off 
her arm, dropped it in his pocket, and tiptoed back into the 
main hall. 

He now went into the third room. It was even more 
gorgeously decorated than the other two. The walls were 
hung with crimson silk. 

A beauty was sleeping on the silver bed, surrounded by 
sixteen pretty handmaidens. She was so lovely that even the 
queen of stars, the Morning Star, might well be her servant. 

Stealthily, Kendja-batyr took the gold earring out of the 
beauty’s right ear and dropped it in his pocket. 

He ‘left the palace, climbed over the garden wall, mounted 
his horse and rode back to his brothers. 

They were still asleep. Kendja-batyr squatted beside them 
and played with his sword-till daybreak. 

When it grew light, the brothers had breakfast, got on 
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their horses and continued on their travels. 

Before long they came to a town and put up at the cara- 
vanserai. They tethered their horses under the shed and went 
to the tea-room to have a nice pot of tea. 

The quiet of the morning was disrupted by the loud 
voice of the town crier. 

‘“‘Those who have ears to hear, listen! Last night a person 
unknown chopped off the heads of twelve robbers in the 
palace garden. It is the wish of our Shah that the entire 
population, old and young alike, should try to throw some 
light upon this puzzling happening and to name the hero 
who has performed such an outstanding feat. Anyone in 
whose house there are guests, newly arrived from other 
towns or lands, must bring them to the palace at once. 
The Shah’s three grown daughters have reported the loss 
of a piece of gold jewelry each.” 

The owner of the caravanserai asked the three brothers 
to go to the palace forthwith. They finished their tea and 
went. 

When the Shah heard that they came from another 
country, he ordered them to be put in a richly. furnished 
room all by themselves, and told his vizier to make them 
talk. 

The vizier said: “If I ask them straight out they may not 
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tell me anything. Eavesdropping would be better, I think.” 

The brothers were served a lavish meal, and they sat 
down to eat, while the Shah and his vizier sat in the next 
room and listened. 

“We've been given the meat of a young lamb, but it was a 
bitch and not a sheep that had nursed it,’ said Tonguch- 
batyr. “‘Shahs don’t turn up their noses at the taste of dog, 
it seems. What really amazes me is that this grape syrup 
smells of human blood.” 

“You’re right,” said Kendja-batyr. “‘All shahs are blood- 
suckers. It may well be that human blood has been mixed 
in with the syrup. There’s one thing that amazes me too: 
those flat cakes have been arranged so artfully on the platter 
as only a good baker could arrange them.” 

“Probably you’re right,’ said Tonguch-batyr. “Listen, 
brothers; the Shah wants to find out what happened in the 
palace last night, and that’s why we’ve been called here. 
We’ll be questioned, naturally. What shall we tell them?” 

““We’re not going to lie, we'll speak the truth,” said 
Ortancha-batyr. 

“Yes, it’s time we told what we’d seen in those last three 
days,”’ said Kendja-batyr. 

Tonguch-batyr then told his brothers about killing 
the lion that first night. He undid the ribbon of lion hide 
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which he wore under his shirt and threw it down before his 
brothers. Next, Ortancha-batyr told them what happened 
on the second night, and removing the ribbon cut from the 
back of the King of Snakes, showed it to his brothers. Now 
it was Kendja-batyr’s turn. He told his brothers what hap- 
pened on the third night and showed them the gold ring, 
gold earring and gold bracelet he had taken from the sleep- 
ing princesses. 

Now the Shah and his vizier knew the whole truth about 
the night’s happenings in the palace, but they simply could 
not understand what the brothers had meant about the 
lamb, the syrup and the flat cakes. So, first of all they sent 
for the shepherd. 

“Tell me the truth,” the Shah said to him. ‘“‘Had the 
lamb you sent to the palace yesterday been nursed by a 
bitch?” 

“Oh Mighty Shah! If my life is spared, I'll tell all!” 
wailed the shepherd. 

“Please tell me the truth,” said the Shah. 

“One of my sheep died in the winter. I was sorry for 
the wee lamb and gave it to a bitch to nurse together with 
her pups. And it was this very lamb I sent you yesterday, 
because it was the only one I had left, your servants having 
already taken all the others.” 
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Now, the Shah sent for the gardener. 

‘‘Tell me the truth,” the Shah said to him. ‘‘Has human 
blood been mixed into the grape syrup?” 

“Oh Mighty Shah!” replied the gardener. “Something did 
happen, and if my life is spared I'll tell you the whole 
truth.” 

“Your life will be spared. Speak up.”’ 

“Last summer, someone took to coming every night to 
steal the best grapes which I was saving for you, oh mighty 
Shah! I hid in the vineyard and watched. I saw someone 
coming towards me, and hit him over the head with a 
cudgel. I then dug a deep hole under the vine and buried 
the body in it. The vine grew so big and strong, there were 
more grapes on it than leaves. Only the taste was a bit 
different. So instead of sending you the fresh grapes I 
cooked that syrup from them.” 

As for the flat cakes, the truth was that the Shah him- 
self had arranged them so nicely on the platter. His father, 
surprisingly, had been.a baker. 

The Shah came into the room where the three brothers 
were, greeted them, and said: 

“Everything you said here turned out to be true, and I 
like you for it. I have a request to make of you, dear guests. 
Please hear me out. 
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“T have three daughters and no sons. Stay here. I'll give 
you my daughters in marriage, Ill invite the whole town 
to the wedding, and for forty days I’ll treat all my guests to 
pilau.” 

And Tonguch-batyr replied: 

“Your speech sounds fine, but how can we marry your 
daughters when we are not a shah’s sons and our father is 
not rich at all? Your wealth came to you for sitting on the 
throne, while we were brought up in industry.” 

But the Shah insisted: 

“TI am a Shah but a father who brought up such fine, 
brave sons is in no way inferior to me. In fact, he is richer 
than I am. And I, the father of three lovely girls who had 
been sought in marriage by mighty rulers of the world, by 
great Shahs who were smitten by my daughters’ beauty and 
wept brokenly before them, now I stand here before you 
and implore you to marry my daughters!”’ 

The brothers consented. The Shah gave a great feast 
which went on for forty days. The three brothers now came 
to live in the Shah’s palace. The Shah grew fondest of the 
youngest brother, Kendja-batyr. 

One day the Shah was taking a nap in his garden in the 
shade. Suddenly a poisonous snake crawled out of a ditch 
and would have bitten the Shah if not for Kendja-batyr 
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who saw it in the nick of time, drew his sword, slashed the 
snake in two and threw the pieces into the bushes. He was 
still holding the sword in his hands when the Shah woke 
up. And what he saw made him suspicious. ‘“‘Probably being 
my son-in-law isn’t good enough for him,” the Shah was 
thinking. ‘‘He’s scheming to kill me and himself become the 
Shah.” 

The Shan went to his vizier and confided his suspicions 
to him. The vizier had long been nursing a grudge against 
the three brothers, and this was a marvellous chance to get 
rid of them. 

“You did not care to consult me and married off your 
daughters to some nobodies. And now your beloved son-in- 
law wanted to kill you. He’s a sly fox, he’ll do the deed 
anyway one day if you don’t look out.” 

The Shah believed the vizier and ordered Kendja-batyr 
to be put in prison. 

The young princess, Kendja-batyr’s wife, cried all day 
and night, she grew pale and wan, and her heart ached 
terribly for her beloved husband. And then one day she 
threw herself at her father’s feet and begged him to release 
Kendja-batyr. The Shah ordered the prisoner to be brought 
into his presence. 

“What a traitor you turned out to be!” he said to Kendja- 
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batyr. “So you resolved to kill me, did you?” 
For answer, Kendja-batyr told the Shah the story of the 
parrot. 


THE STORY OF THE PARROT 


Once upon a time there lived a shah who had a pet 
parrot. The Shah was so fond of this parrot that he could 
not live without him for even an hour. 

The parrot said flattering things to the Shah and generally 
amused him. And then one day the parrot said: 

“At home, in India, I have my father and mother, my 
brothers and sisters, and I haven’t seen them for a very long 
time, ever since I started living in this cage. Please let me go 
home for twenty days. It will take me six days to fly there, 
six days to fly back, and eight days I’ll spend at home and 
look my fill at my father and mother, my brothers and 
sisters.”’ 

“No,” replied the Shah. “If I let you go you'll never come 
back, and I’ll have no one to keep me amused.” 

“T give you my word and I'll keep it,” begged the parrot. 

“Very well then, I’ll let you go but only for two weeks,” 
said the Shah. 
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“T’ll have to look sharp then. Goodbye,” said the parrot 
happily. 

From the cage he flew to the top of the garden wall, 
cried goodbye to everyone, and hastened southward. The 
Shah stood and watched him out of sight. He did not believe 
that the parrot would keep his word. 

It took the parrot six days to reach India and his par- 
ents’ home. How happy the poor thing was, flitting about, 
playing, flying from one tree to another, from one branch 
to another, relishing the green forests, visiting his relatives 
and old friends, and before he knew it the two days he had 
were over. It was time to fly back to prison, to his cage. 
He had to part again with his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and it nearly broke his heart. The mi- 
nutes of happiness he had enjoyed were to be followed by 
hours and days of grief and -sorrow. His wings drooped. 
Perhaps he’d be given leave again some day, perhaps not. 
All the relatives and friends came to say goodbye, all felt 
sorry for the parrot and advised him not to return to the 
Shah at all. But the parrot said: 

“I gave him my word. How can I break my promise?” 

“Was there ever a shah who kept his promise?” said one 
of the relatives. “If your Shah were a fair-minded person 
would he have kept you in a cage for fourteen years and set 
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you free for a mere fourteen days? Were you born to live 
in a cage? You have your freedom now, so don’t give it up 
just to keep someone amused! Hang on to it! There’s 
more meanness than kindness in your Shah. It’s foolish and 
dangerous to come too close to a Shah or a tiger.” 

Still, the parrot was resolved to fly back, and no one 
could make him change his mind. 

And then it was his own mother who spoke. 

“Listen to me then. Growing in our forests here are the 
fruits of life. It is enough to eat just one fruit for an old 
man to turn into a youth, and an old woman to turn into 
a girl. Take some of these precious fruits to your Shah and 
ask him to set you free. Maybe a sense of justice will awak- 
en in him, and he’ll give you your freedom.” 

Everyone approved. Three of the fruits were brought at 
once. The parrot said goodbye to his family and friends, 
and flew northward. Everyone watched him, hopefully. 

It took the parrot six days to fly back. He gave the 
fruits to the Shah and told him what magic properties 
they possessed. The Shah was delighted, and promised to 
free the parrot. One of the fruits he gave to his wife, and 
the other two he placed in a cup. 

The Shah’s vizier went quite sick with envy and spite, 
and his scheming mind cooked up a plan at once. 
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“Do not eat the fruits brought by your parrot right 
away, let’s first test them,” he said to the Shah. “If they’re 
good, it will never be too late to eat them.” 

The Shah agreed, and the vizier furtively injected some 
strong poison into one of the fruits. 

Two peacocks were brought in and given the fruit to 
peck. Both died instantly. 

“‘That’s what would have happened to you if you’d eaten 
it,” said the vizier. 

“I would have died too!” cried the Shah, dragged the 
parrot out of the cage and tore off his head. And that was 
how the ruler rewarded his pet for his loyalty. 

Soon after this the Shah was so displeased with one of 
his old servants that he wanted his head chopped off, but 
instead he ordered him to eat the remaining fruit. And no 
sooner had the old man eaten it than his hair turned black, 
new teeth were cut, a youthful sparkle shone in his eyes, 
and altogether he looked like a man of twenty. 

The Shah knew then that he shouldn’t have killed his 
parrot, but too late. 
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“And now I'll tell you what happened while you were 
sleeping,” said Kendja-batyr in conclusion. 

He went to the garden and brought back the two halves 
of the poisonous snake. The Shah begged his son-in-law to 
forgive him. 

“Master, permit my brothers and me to go home. One 
cannot live in peace and friendship with shahs, it seems.”’ 

The brothers remained deaf to the Shah’s pleas and 
promises. They refused to live in his palace as his servants, 
even if privileged. They wanted to work for their living as 
free men. 

“But my daughters shall stay here with me,’ said the 
Shah. 

“No, I won’t part with my husband,” replied each of his 
daughters. 

And so the three brothers returned home to their father 
with their young wives, and they all lived happily ever 
after. 
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WHICH WAS THE BIGGEST 


ong, long ago in a certain village there lived three 
brothers who had nothing but one piebald bull be- 
tween them. 

One day the brothers decided to separate and live apart. 
But how was one bull to be divided among the three of 
them? At first they thought of selling him, but found no 
one in the neighbourhood rich enough to buy him. Then 
they thought of slaughtering him and dividing the meat, but 
this they could not do, for they were sorry for him. 

And so they decided to go to a wise man that he might 
settle the matter for them. 

‘As the wise man says, so will we do,” they said, and 
they set off with the bull for the wise man’s village. The 
eldest brother walked by the bull’s head, the middle brother 
by the bull’s side, and the youngest brother came behind 
the bull and drove him on with a stick. 

At dawn they were overtaken by a man on horseback 
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who greeted the youngest brother and asked him where he 
was driving the bull. The youngest brother told him all 
about everything. 

“We are taking the bull to a wise man who is going to 
settle the matter once and for all,”’ he said. 

And he added, as he bade the horseman goodbye: 

“You will soon overtake my middle brother. He is walking 
by the bull’s side. Give him my regards and tell him to 
urge on the bull. We want to get to the wise man’s village 
before nightfall.” 

“Very well,’ said the horseman, and, putting his horse 
into a trot, he rode away. 

At noon he caught up with the middle brother who was 
walking by the bull’s side. 

“Your younger brother sends you his best regards and 
asks you to urge on the bull if you want to get to where 
you are going before dark,” said he.. 

The middle brother thanked the horseman. 

“When you ride up to the bull’s head,” he said, “give 
my regards to my elder brother and ask him to urge on the 
bull. We want to reach the wise man’s village as soon as we 
can.” 

The horseman rode on, and it was evening by the time 
he reached the bull’s head and passed on to the eldest broth- 
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er what his middle brother had said. 

“There is nothing I can do,” said the eldest brother. 
“It 1s already dusk. We'll have to stop and spend the night 
by the wayside.” 

And he slowed his steps. 

But the horseman did not stop and rode on. 

The brothers spent the night in the steppe, and on the 
following morning started out again with the bull. All of a 
sudden the most terrible thing happened. A huge eagle 
swooped down from the sky, seized the bull in its claws, 
lifted him up to the clouds and flew away. 

The brothers grieved and sorrowed for a time, and then 
went back home, empty-handed. 

The eagle flew on with the bull in its claws. Soon it 
spied below a flock of goats and among them one which 
had the longest of long horns. The eagle dropped down, 
perched on the goat’s horns and began pecking and tearing 
the bull and strewing his bones all around. 

All of a sudden it began to rain, and the goatherd and his 
flock of goats took shelter underneath the selfsame goat’s 
beard. 

Suddenly the goatherd felt a sharp pain in his left eye. 

‘“‘A mote must have got into my eye,” he thought. 

Towards evening, as he drove his flock to the village, 
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the pain grew worse. 

“Call forty doctors, good folk!’ he cried. “Let them 
sail in my eye in forty boats and find the mote. Not a 
moment of peace does it give me.” 

And the villagers went and found forty doctors. 

“Get into your boats and sail in the eye of our goatherd, 
doctors,’”’ said they. “Find the mote and put an end to his 
pain. Only see that you don’t injure the eye.” 

The forty doctors set sail in the goatherd’s eye in their 
forty boats, and they found the mote which was not a mote 
at all but the bull’s bladebone which had got into the 
goatherd’s eye while he was sheltering from the rain under 
the goat’s beard. 

After that the goatherd’s eye stopped hurting him, the 
doctors all went home, and the bull’s bladebone was taken 
far beyond the village and thrown away. 

Now, soon after this, some nomads happened to be 
passing the place where the bladebone lay. Night was ap- 
proaching, and they spoke among themselves and decided 
to stop and build a fire there. 

“This salt marsh is the best and safest place we can find 
to spend the night,” said they. 

But when they were all settled and about to go to sleep, 
the ground beneath their feet began trembling and quaking. 
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The nomads were frightened, and, piling their belongings on 
to their carts, moved off in haste. 

Only when morning came did they recover from their 
fright and set up camp. And they sent forty horsemen back 
to the place where the earthquake had been to find out 
what it was that had caused it. 

The forty horsemen were soon there, and they saw that 
what they had taken for a salt marsh was really a huge 
bone—the bladebone of a bull—at which a fox was gnawing 
even as they watched. 

“So that is what made the earth tremble!’’ the horsemen 
cried. And taking aim, they let fly their arrows and killed 
the fox. 

After that they set to work and began skinning it. But 
they only succeeded in skinning one side of it, for, hard 
as they tried, they could not turn the fox over. 

They returned to their camp and told the elders all about 
it, and the elders began thinking what to do. 

Just then a young woman came up to them. 

“Do please give me the piece of foxskin your horsemen 
have brought, for I want to make a cap for my newborn 
baby,”’ she said. 

The elders gave it to her, and the woman measured her 
baby’s head and began cutting a cap for him out of the 
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foxskin. But she soon saw that there was only enough fur 
to make half a cap. So she went to the elders again and 
asked them to give her the second half of the foxskin. 

The elders called the forty horsemen, and the forty horse- 
men confessed that they had not been able to turn the fox 
wer and skin its other side. 

“If one half of the foxskin is too small for you to make 
your baby a cap out of it,” said they to the woman, “then 
you had better go and skin the fox’s other side yourself.” 

The woman took her baby and went to where they had 
left the fox. She turned the fox over easily, skinned its 
other side and made her baby a cap from the two halves 
of the skin. 

Now, here is a question for you. Which, do you think, 
was the biggest— 

Was it the bull? 

Don’t forget it took a man on horseback a whole day to 
ride from its tail to its head. 

Was it the eagle? 

Don’t forget that it carried the bull with it to the sky. 

Was it the goat? 

Don’t forget that it was on its horns that the eagle perched 
and pecked at the bull. 

Was it the goatherd? 
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Don’t forget that forty doctors sailed in his eye in forty 
boats. 

Was it the fox? 

Don’t forget that it started an earthquake by gnawing 
at the bull’s bladebone. 

Was it the baby? 

Don’t forget that it was as much as its mother could do 
to make it a cap from the whole of the fox’s skin. 

Or was it the woman who had such a giant of a baby? 

Think hard now, and perhaps you will know the answer. 


CLEVER ASHIK* 


nce upon a time there lived a boy whose name was 
Ashik. His father and mother had died, and Ashik 
was left to make his own living. A rich bez took 
him on as a shepherd boy, and winter and summer Ashik 
tended his flock of sheep up in the mountains, only rarely 
coming down to the village. 
As he was returning from the village one day, Ashik saw 
a frog with a broken leg lying in the road. He felt sorry 
for the poor thing, took it home and bandaged its broken 
leg. In a corner of the sheep-fold he dug a hole, filled it 
with water, and had the frog live there. He nursed it for 
days until its leg had quite healed. 
When the bez: found Ashik fussing with a frog, he got 
terribly angry, hit the boy with his whip, and screamed: 
“That’s the thanks I get for feeding you! A real man 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 
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would never dirty his hands touching that slimy thing. 
Throw it out this m aut!” 

Ashik took the f1.g ai d carried it to the lake. 

“You saved my life,” the frog said to him at parting. 
“T should give you something in gratitude. But I have noth- 
ing, only this pebble. It’s a magic pebble. When you’re in 
difficulties and necd help, touch the ground with it and 
say: ‘Pebble, Pebble. .’ And it will do your bidding.” 

After saying this, the frog spit out a small green pebble, 
hopped once, hopped once again, and vanished. 

Ashik dropped the pebble in his pocket and went home. 

Before he was half-way there, a horseman overtook him, 
galloping at full speed. He shouted something as he passed, 
but Ashik did not catch the words. 

As Ashik approached the village he saw that something 
terrible must have happened: men were running about and 
shouting, and women were sobbing at the top of their 
voices. 

The village aksakals—the oldest and most highly esteemed 
men with long beards—had gathered in front of the bez’s 
house. Facing them was the horseman who had overtaken 
\shik on the road, and he was speaking to them in a loud 
‘olce: 

“The wickedness that Karakhan is planning now...” 
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Everybody knew Karakhan, the neighbouring khan. He 
was mean and envious, greedy and merciless. In his own 
khanate his very name struck terror in people’s hearts, and 
the threat: ‘“Karakhan will get you!” made the naughtiest 
child behave himself at once. 

“What does he want?” the aksakals asked the horseman. 

“He wants to conquer all the people living in the moun- 
tains and in the valleys and seize everything they possess. To 
soften his heart, all the villages have sent messengers to him 
with gifts. But Karakhan said that he’d only speak to 
someone who came not on horseback, not riding a camel, 
not walking on his two feet, not coming along the road and 
not across the field. None of those messengers came back, 
and now it’s our turn to send someone.”’ 

Everyone started talking excitedly at once, without arriv- 
ing at anything. And then Ashik stepped forward and said: 

“Send me.” 

The long-bearded, grey-haired aksakals were angry at 
first, and then they laughed and laughed at the boy. But 
then the aksakal with the longest white beard said: 

“Did you hear Karakhan’s conditions?”’ 

“I did, aksakal,”’ replied Ashik. “I shall not ride a horse or 
a camel, I'll ride a goat, and [’ll go along the curb where it’s 
neither the road nor the field.” 
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Everyone liked the boy’s clever idea. He was given the 
oldest goat there was to ride and the tallest camel they had 
as a gift to the khan. And he set off on his journey. 

When Karakhan saw the boy riding an old goat, he screamed 
furiously: 

‘“Impudent brat! How dare you come into my presence 
in this manner?” 

Everyone froze from terror. 

And Ashik replied very calmly: 

‘J did as you wished, Mighty Khan! I came to you not 
on a horse or a camel, and not on my two feet either, but 
I rode a goat, an animal that no one rides, and I rode along 
the curb where it’s neither road nor field.” 

At this, Karakhan screamed more furiously still: 

‘“Impudent brat, wasn’t there anyone bigger than you to 
send?” 

“Mighty Khan, the biggest we have’in our village is this 
camel, you can speak to him if you wish.” 

The khan grew angrier than ever. 

“Impudent brat, wasn’t there anyone older than you in 
your village?” 

“Mighty Khan,” Ashik said. ‘““The oldest we have in our 
village is this goat here. You can speak to him if you wish.” 

And then Karakhan said with a nasty grin: 
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“T’ll let you go and I shan’t touch your village, since you 
are so brave and quick-witted. But before the moon rises in 
the sky you must pay me a ransom of a hundred black pac- 
ers, a hundred fast camels, a hundred live sables, a hundred 
brocade robes, and a white yurt with a hundred walls and 
fully furnished. In the meantime you’ll be locked up in the 
dungeon. Hey, guards, take him there! If he doesn’t pay me 
this ransom, chop his head off at daybreak, and raze his 
village to the ground!”’ 

The guards threw Ashik into the deepest dungeon, and 
the khan’s djigits, armed with sharp spears, were ordered 
to watch him. There was no hope of escape. 

Ashik was chilled through in that dark, cold dungeon, 
and he felt so sorry for himself, a poor, defenseless or- 
phan, that he wanted to cry, when suddenly he remembered 
the green pebble which the frog had given him. He fished 
it out of his pocket, twisted it in his hands for a minute, 
then knocked on the ground with it and said: 

“Pebble, pebble, help me. Let the wicked Karakhan have 
his ransom—a hundred black pacers, a hundred fast camels, 
a hundred live sables, a hundred brocade robes, and a white 
yurt with a hundred walls and fully furnished.” 

No sooner were the words spoken, than the pebble crum- 
bled, and in that very spot a girl appeared, a beauty with 
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a long, long braid, rosy cheeks and teeth gleaming like 
pearls. 

“Do not worry, dear boy. Karakhan will get his ransom. 
Only beware of his anger. Take this comb, needle and 
mirror. They’ll help you when you’re in danger.”’ 

The beautiful girl said this, smiled sweetly, and with a flip 
of her long, long braid, vanished. 

The moon had not risen yet, when Karakhan’s servants 
came to tell him that a strange caravan was approaching 
his palace. There were a hundred black pacers, a hundred 
fast camels, a hundred live sables, a hundred djigits were 
carrying a hundred brocade robes, and next to the khan’s 
tall palace an even taller white yurt with a hundred walls 
and fully furnished had appeared overnight. 

Karakhan rejoiced in such wealth, but did not let his joy 
show because he would now have to release the boy from 
prison. And that was something he hated doing. No one 
ever came out alive from his dungeons. 

Still, a promise was a promise, and so he told his guard to 
release the prisoner. The guards let out the boy and brought 
him to the khan. 

“T’ll let you go,” Karakhan told him. “But if you’d like 
to remain in my service I'll appoint you my vizier.” 

“No, Karakhan. I shall not serve you and your wicked- 
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ness,’ Ashik replied bravely. “‘Let me go, and do not raid 
my village if your word of a khan can be trusted.” 

No one had ever dared speak like that to Karakhan. His 
eyes flashed red with anger. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘I shall keep my word. You may 
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go. 

No sooner had Ashik left than Karakhan made a sign to 
his servants: 

“Gallop after him and pierce that impudent brat with 
your spears.” 

The dyjigits hastened to carry out the khan’s orders. 

Very soon Ashik heard a thudding behind him, as if a 
whole herd of horses was galloping after him. He glanced 
back and saw the khan’s djigits with spears at the ready. 

He guessed that Karakhan had sent them after him. The 
pursuers were almost on him. Ashik took out the comb, 
given him by that girl of extraordinary beauty, and threw 
it behind him. Instantly, a dense, impenetrable forest sprang 
up and barred the horsemen’s way. The djigits stopped. 
They did not know what to do, and decided to turn back. 
They fell at the khan’s feet and begged mercy. 

“Mighty Khan, be merciful. We did not catch that impu- 
dent brat. An impenetrable forest barred our way.” 

Karakhan had no mercy to spare his faithful djigits, and 
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ordered their heads chopped off. Then he called his faithful 
guards and ordered them: 

“Go after that impudent brat and catch him. When you 
do, pierce him with your spears.”’ 

The guards flew to do the khan’s bidding. 

Very soon Ashik heard a thudding behind him, as if 
several herds of horses were galloping along the road. He 
glanced back and saw the khan’s guards with spears at the 
ready. Again, the pursuers were almost on him. Then Ashik 
took the needle, given him by the girl of extraordinary 
beauty, and threw it on the ground right under the horses’ 
feet. And instantly a mountain, reaching to the clouds, 
rose across the road behind him. Ashik was out of reach 
now. 

The horsemen stopped, wondering what to do, and were 
then obliged to turn back. They fell at the khan’s feet and 
begged mercy. 

“Mighty Khan, have mercy on us. We did not catch that 
impudent brat. A huge mountain barred our way.” 

Karakhan had no mercy to spare his faithful guards either, 
and had their heads chopped off. 

In his towering rage he could not wait to lay his hands 
upon the impudent brat, and so decided to go in pursuit of 
him himself. 
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“Bring my tulpar,” he ordered his servants. 

The splendid winged horse was brought, Karakhan leapt 
into the saddle and off he flew. He came to an impenet- 
rable forest barring his way. Karakhan pulled the reins, the 
tulpar took a great leap and flew over the forest. And now 
a tall mountain barred Karakhan’s way. Again he pulled the 
reins, his tulpar took an even greater leap and flew over the 
mountain. 

And now Karakhan was gaining rapidly on the boy. Ashik 
threw the mirror, given him by the girl of extraordinary 
beauty, behind him, and instantly a deep, wide lake was 
formed. 

Again Karakhan thought his tulpar would be able to fly 
across it, and pulled the reins. The tulpar took a great leap, 
but it was not long enough, and he fell into the water. 
Karakhan was knocked out of the saddle, he floundered 
in the water, thrashing about, and trying to keep afloat. 
But he had never learnt to swim, and so he drowned. 

The tulpar swam to the shore, Ashik mounted it and 
rode home to his village. 

The whole village turned out to welcome him back, and 
thereafter everyone called him an aksakal for defeating the 
wicked khan. 

Since then the honourable title of aksakal has been 
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applied in Kirghizia not only to old men with white beards, 
but also to younger men esteemed by the people for their 
good deeds, bravery and cleverness. 


TAJIK FOLK TALES 


The Padishah’s Daughter and the Young Slave 
Retold by Klavdia Ulug-zadeh 
Translated by Olga Shartse 


The Greedy Kazi 
Retold by Mikhail Bulatov 
Translated by Irina Zheleznova 


Illustrated by Vladimir Serebrousky 


THE PADISHAH’S DAUGHTER AND THE YOUNG 
SLAVE* 


———— 


ie Padishah had a grownup daughter who was so 
/ 


proud and conceited that she sent away all the match- 

makers who came to seek her hand in marriage. 
None of the suitors was good enough for this Princess. And 
then her father held counsel with his viziers and said to 
them: 

“Is it not time the Princess got married?” 

“It is time,”’ replied the viziers. ‘Only let us ask her what 
sort of man she wants for a husband.” 

And the Princess told them: “T’ll only marry the strong- 
est and most handsome young man in the world, who alone 
deserves to be my husband.” 

The viziers tried to find a man like that in their own 
city, but no one measured up to the Princess’s demands. 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 
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The Padishah himself then set off on a journey to other 
towns. He rode for a long time and finally came to a wide 
river. On the bank squatted an old man with a beard that 
was long and green like sea-weed, he had on a green robe, 
and had a green staff in his hand. He was writing some- 
thing with a black pebble on white pebbles which he then 
threw into the river. 

The Padishah rode right up to the old man and asked 
him what he was writing on those pebbles and why he 
threw them into the water. 


“I foretell people’s future. Whatever I write on a white 
pebble which I then throw into the river will come to 
pass.” 

“Could you foretell my daughter’s future? Who is des- 
tined to become her husband?” asked the Padishah, and told 
the old man about his proud, conceited daughter who refused 
to marry anyone but the handsomest and strongest young 
man in the world. 


The old man smiled, wrote something on a white pebble, 
threw it into the river, and said: 

“Your daughter will marry neither a pauper nor a labour- 
er, she’ll marry a slave.” 

“Oh no! It cannot be!” cried the Padishah in alarm 
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because he remembered that he did have a slave working 
in his household, he was a young man and the best work- 
er in town, but a slave he was! 

The Padishah hurried back home, and all the way he 
was thinking how to avert that terrible disaster from his 
daughter. The moment he returned to his palace, he called 
his viziers together and told them what fate had in store 
for the Princess. 

‘Woe unto us, woe! That wretched slave intends to 
marry my daughter! What am I to do!” 

“Chop off his head,’’ replied the viziers promptly. 

When the poor young slave heard that he was to die, 
he pleaded and swore that he did not have the slightest 
desire to marry the Princess. 

“What, he has the impudence to refuse the Padishah’s 
daughter?” cried the sly viziers. ‘Off with his head for 
such impudence!”’ 

And the Padishah agreed with them. 

A very, very old and very, very wise man lived in a 
small hut not far from the palace. He was so old that he 
could no longer walk. When he heard about Padishah’s 
cruel order, he begged his neighbours: 

“Please, put me on a white felt rug, pick it up by the 
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four corners, and carry me to the Padishah.”’ 

They did so, and when they brought him to the palace 
the Padishah asked the wise man: 

“What advice have you come to give me, old sage?” 
asked the Padishah. 

“Oh Padishah, you are free to do what you will with 
your servants,” replied the old man. “Send your young 
slave to the end of the world, give him any order you can 
think of, only don’t execute that innocent youth.”’ 

The Padishah ordered the young slave to be brought 
into his presence. 

“Hey you, wretched slave!” he said to the young man. 
“Go and find for me two precious pearls the size of wal- 
nuts with a moonglow inside them. If you find them I'll 
grant you your life, and give you your freedom besides. 
If you don’t find them, I'll order your head to be chopped 
off.” | 

The poor young slave merely dropped his head in agree- 
ment, and set off to find those unheard-of pearls, the size 
of walnuts and with a moonglow inside them. 

He wandered about the land for many a day, he suffered 
cold and hunger, people laughed at him, and he all but 
collapsed from weariness. And then, one day, he came to 
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the river on the bank of which squatted an old man in a green 
robe, with a long green beard and a green staff in his hand. 

The young man bowed to him and asked: 

“Can you tell me where I can find two precious pearls 
the size of walnuts with a moonglow inside them?” 

“You are as trusting as a child, I see,” replied the old 
man. “I know who sent you and why. Oh well, I’ve got to 
help you. Stay here on the bank, and wait for me.” 

Saying this, the old man in the green robe stepped 
into the river and vanished from sight. Suddenly the green 
weeds, floating on the surface of the water, parted and 
out came the old man. He climbed on to the bank and 
from the skirt of his robe poured a whole heap of large 
pearls on to the ground. All of them had a moonglow inside 
them. 

“Take them and return to the Padishah,”’ said the old 
man. ‘Only mind you don’t show him all the pearls at once. 
First give him the two he asked for.” 

The young slave thanked the old man from the bottom 
of his heart and started back for the palace at once. 

When the Padishah saw the young slave and the fabulous 
pearls, he knew that he would have to grant him his 
life and give him his freedom, which did not suit him 
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at all. And so, being very shrewd and wily, he shouted 
angrily: 

“Aha, I’ve caught you out at last! These two pearls 
were in my treasure-box and then someone stole them. 
So now we know who stole them! You’re a thief and a 
liar, pretending that you got them at the other end of the 
world!” 

“My lord, did you say that you had two such pearls in 
your treasure-box?”’ asked the brave young man. 


“Yes, two, exactly two such pearls,” replied the Padi- 
shah. 

At this, the young man undid his bundle and poured out 
onto the carpet before the Padishah a whole heap of beau- 
tiful pearls. 

The sight of that wealth so startled the Padishah that he 
was struck speechless. He did not know what to do next, 
and so he called his viziers together again and asked their 
advice. 

“Since this slave. managed to find a whole heap of pearls 
and not just the two I sent him to find, it means that he 
really intends to marry my daughter. But I don’t want her 
to marry a slave, and so I’ll have his head chopped off,” 
the Padishah told them. 
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The viziers did not know what to advise him and, fear- 
ing his anger, they thought it safest to say: 

“Oh the greatest of the great! You followed the advice 
of that oldest and wisest of sages about your young slave, 
and so he should be sent for this time too.” 

Once again the old sage was brought to the palace on a 
white felt. He heard out the viziers and said: 

“A promise must not be broken. The Padishah must 
keep his word.” 

“But he’s my slave, his life is in my hands!” cried the 
Padishah angrily. 

“And your word? You can’t go back on your word,” 
sald the sage. 

“Very well then,” said the Padishah. ‘Let him go to the 
end of the world, see how the sun and the moon rise, and 
tell us all about it when he comes back. Only then I shall 
grant him his life and give him his freedom!”’ 

Poor, poor young slave! Without saying a word, he set 
off to find the end of the world where the sun and the 
moon rose. 

In the meantime, the Padishah tried his best to find a 
husband for his conceited daughter. 

The young slave wandered for days, weeks, months, 
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climbing over high mountains, all but dying of thirst in the 
dry deserts, and still plodding on. His sandals were worn 
out, his clothes torn to shreds, and his staff became as 
thin as a needle. He walked on in rain and wind, in heat 
and frost. Hunger drove him to beg for bread. Sometimes, 
he fell asleep at someone’s gate with no strength to go, and 
the owners beat him up for a tramp. 


At long last he came to a mountain so tall that it reached 
the sky. He tried to climb it but he could not find a foot- 
hold anywhere, for the steep sides were smooth rock. Help- 
lessly, he sat on the ground and gazed in despair at the 
mountain before him. 


Suddenly, a peri in white appeared on the top of the 
mountain. 

“Who are you and what do you seek?” he heard her 
voice. 

““T am the Padishah’s slave,” replied the youth. “Under 
threat of death the Padishah ordered me to go and see where 
the sun and moon rise in the sky. And I haven’t even dis- 


covered where that place is!” 


“Shut your eyes,” the girl told him. 
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He shut his eyes, and when he opened them in a moment 
he found himself standing on top of the mountain beside the 
girl. 

“Come, [Il show you what you want,” the peri told him, 
and started across a green meadow, covered with beautiful 
white flowers, and made for some tall trees whose branches 
drooped to the very ground. 

When the youth came nearer to these trees he saw that 
they were weeping willows growing round a large, still lake. 
That lake was so lovely that he stood there spellbound, 
unable to tear his eyes away. 

“It’s so wonderful here!”? he exclaimed, and went down 
to the water. 

“The sun and the moon bathe in this lake,” the fairy-girl 
told him. ‘‘This lake does magic things. If you bathe in it 
right after the moon has taken a dip, you'll become even 
more handsome than you are now and the Padishah’s daugh- 
ter will gladly marry you.” 

“But I don’t want to marry the Padishah’s daughter!” 
said the youth. “Would I have come all this way just for 
that?” 

“Then wait until after the sun has had its swim. If you 
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enter the water just after, you'll feel enormous strength 
flowing into your body,”’ the fairy-girl told him, and disap- 
peared. 


The youth was very thirsty, but he stood on the 
shore and did not touch the water. He very much wanted 
to refresh his weary body in the lovely lake, but he 
waited patiently for the moon or the sun to bathe in it 
first. 


The day waned, and dusk gathered quickly. Golden 
sunlight gave way to a silvery mist. And then darkness fell 
all at once, and the mountain trembled. Something very 
large and heavy rolled into the water, causing a wave to dash 
against the shore. In the next moment, a round, shining 
moon emerged from the lake, soared up, and sailed across 
the sky. And in the moonlight everything turned silver 
and began to shine and sparkle. 


All night long the youth sat on the shore of the lovely 
lake, gazing at the beauty that surrounded him. 


Little by little the moon lost its sparkle and melted away, 
the sky turned a pale grey, and suddenly the mountain 
trembled again, and something very large and heavy rolled 
into the lake. And in the next moment he saw the radiant, 
brilliant sun rise from the water higher and higher into the 
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sky, and in the dazzling light it shed down on earth every- 
thing glowed with light and warmth. 


Thus the brave youth saw how the sun rose. Happily, he 
threw off his rags, drank his fill of water and bathed in the 
lake. And instantly he felt his strength increasing tenfold. 
As he climbed on to the shore he clutched at a branch of a 
weeping willow, pulling down the whole tree, and as the 
roots were bared he saw between them a round shield, a 
sharp sword, a tall helmet and clothes worthy of a knight. 
And then he saw a beautiful horse with strong, slender legs 
standing there ready for him to mount. 


Quickly, he put on the fine clothes, leapt into the saddle 
and rode off to'‘look for the peri. He found her where 
he saw her for the first time, and thanked her for every- 
thing. 

“But I only helped you to rise to the top of the moun- 
tain,” she said. “The rest you did yourself. You yourself 
found. the place where the sun and the moon rise. And you 
saw them rise. You bathed in the lake after the sun. You 
drank the water of life and joy and your strength increased 
tenfold. Only mind that your strength does not do people 
harm.”’ 


“I promise I shall be kind to people,” the youth cried. 
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“But first I’ve got to settle up with my master, the Padi- 
shah, and obtain my freedom.” 

And he went back to the Padishah whose slave he had 
been for so many years. On the way back he performed 
many feats, and his fame ran ahead of him. 

In the meantime the Padishah had still been trying to 
find a husband for his daughter. 

When he heard that a strange young knight had come 
to his city, he ordered him brought into his presence at 
once. 

“Quickly, bring the visitor to my palace!” he ordered his 
servants. “And tell the young Princess. Maybe she’ll agree to 
marry him, because we’ve quite run out of suitors.” 

The Princess peeped through the curtains at the -new- 
comer, and whispered to her father: 

‘“T’ll marry him. He’s the strongest and most handsome 
man in the world!” 

The Padishah was overjoyed that at long last a worthy 
suitor had been found. He ordered the finest delicacies and 
wines to be served, seated the guest in the place of honour, 
and asked him to relate where he had been in the world and 
what he had seen. 


“T travelled to the place where the sun and the moon 
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rise,” replied the guest. “I saw the moon and the sun 
bathing in a mountain lake. I, too, bathed in that lake 
and it gave me the fabulous strength of a powerful 
knight.” 

The Padishah knew then that his grand visitor was, in 
fact, his slave. But he did not let on that he had recognised 
him. To himself he was saying: “If he marries my daughter 
hell go on serving me as my son-in-law. As a warrior he’ll 
win glory for me and multiply my wealth.” 

Now, the visitor said in conclusion of his story: 

“Well, I’ve done everything I was ordered to do, and now 
I want to receive what was promised me. Do you remember 
your promise, Padishah?’’ - 

“Marry my daughter, and I’ll give you your freedom,”’ the 
Padishah told him. 

But the young slave said: 

“Then you don’t rightly know what freedom means if 
you want to give it to me in addition to your conceited 
daughter. When I wore the rags of a slave I did not seem a 
human being to you and your daughter!” 


Enraged, the Padishah ordered his servants to seize the 
impudent slave, but he flung them off easily with his mighty 
strength and bared his sword... And the Padishah, being a 
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cowardly, spiteful soul, scampered away in terror, like a 
rabbit from a great lion. 

The former slave left the Padishah’s palace forever, and 
as a free man rode off on his horse. He knew what he must 
do now: a man who was brave, strong and free must protect 
the weak from the strong, he must fight evil for the triumph 
of good on earth. 
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THE GREEDY KAZI 


worked very, very hard yet remained just as poor as 

ever he was. So he decided to leave his native parts 
and go to a distant city to earn his living. He said goodbye 
to his family and set off from home. 

Whether he was long on the way or not no one knows, 
but at last he reached the city he was bound for and at 
once began going from house to house, looking for work. 
And he did anything that came his way, never refusing any 
kind of work, however hard, setting about it willingly and 
always doing everything thoroughly and well. 

As for the money he earned, he spent only as much as he 
needed to buy food for himself and put away the rest in a 
small bag, saying to himself: 

“I will work a little more, save up more money and then 
go back to my family.” 

In this way he toiled unsparingly for several years and 


? elieve it or not, but there once lived a poor man who 
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was able to put aside a whole thousand tanga. And since 
that, for a poor man, is a large sum of money, he began 
brooding about it and said to himself: 

“What if through some mischance my money is lost?.. 
To carry it on me is folly, for I may lose it; also, a thief 
might learn about it and might then kill and rob me. Nor 
will it do to hide the money at my lodgings, for someone 
might see me hiding it, and there being many sly and evil 
people in the world, I will be deprived of it and return 
home empty-handed.” 

So his thoughts ran and he did not know what to do. 
But at last he decided to give his thousand tanga to the 
kazi* for safekeeping. 

“Everyone says the kazi is as honest as he is pious,” 
said he to himself, “so my money will be safe with him. 
I will take it back from him when I decide to go home.” 

And off he went to see the kazi. The kazi greeted him 
politely and asked what he wanted. 

“I should like to leave my money with you for safekeep- 
ing, O most honourable kazi,’”” the man said. “Please keep 
it for me while I am living and working in this town.”’ 


The kazi took the bag of money and said gravely: 
* Kazi—the judge.—Tr. 
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“T shall do as you ask with the greatest pleasure. You 
could not have found a safer place to keep your money.” 

The poor man left, and the kazi counted the money and 
put it away in a large chest. 

Some time passed, and the owner of the money prepared 
to go back to his family. He came to the kazi and said to 
him: 

‘““Give me back my money, O most honourable kazi, for 
tomorrow I leave this town.”’ 

The kazi looked at him. 

“What money do you mean?” he asked. 

“The thousand tanga that I gave you to keep for me, 
most honourable -kazi.” 

“You must be mad!” the kazi shouted. “When did you 
ever give me any money? One thousand tanga indeed! What 
an idea! Why, neither you nor any of your kin ever laid 
eyes on so much as a hundred tanga! Where would you get 
a whole thousand?” 

The poor man tried to remind the kazi when it was he 
had brought him the money and what had been said 
between them. But the kazi would not listen to him. He 
stamped his feet and called for his servants. 

“This man is a_ swindler!” he shouted. ‘Thrash him 
soundly and turn him out of my house!” 
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The kazi’s servants fell on the poor man, beat him up 
and threw him out of the house. 

The poor man stumbled off down the street with tears 
and lamentations. 

‘“‘All my hard work has been in vain! My money is lost 
he kept repeating sorrowfully. “The kazi has taken it all!” 

Now, a woman who happened to be passing by just then 
overheard the poor man’s lamentations and said to him 
reproachfully: 

“What has happened, my brother? Why are you, a grown- 
up man, crying like a child?” 

Said the poor man sadly: 

“OQ my sister, if only you knew how I have been tricked 
you would not reproach me! By working beyond my 
strength for years and never eating my fill I succeeded in 
putting aside a thousand tanga. Now I have. lost them.” 

“Tell me how it happened,”’ the woman said. 

The poor man told her the whole story. 

‘“‘And people say that the kazi is as honest as he is pious!” 
he added bitterly. 

The woman listened to his story with sympathy. 

“Do not be sad, not all is lost,’’ said she. .‘‘Come with me, 
I will think of something.” 

They went to her house, and the woman took a large box 
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that stood there and said to her little son: 

“TI am going with this man to see the kazi. Follow us at a 
distance and try not to be seen by anyone. When we reach 
the kazi’s house, hide yourself and wait till the kazi has 
handed this man his money. When you see him stretch out 
his hands to take this box, run into the house and say: 
‘Father has come back with his camels and goods.’” 

“Very well, I will do as you say,” said the boy. 

The woman placed the box on her head, and she and the 
poor man made their way to the kazi’s house, the woman’s 
son following them at a distance. 

They came there, and the woman said to the poor man: 

“T will go in first, and you come in after me.” 

She stepped into the house, and the kazi looked at her 
and at the large box on her head and said: 

‘“‘What business brings you here, my sister?”’ 

Said the woman: 

‘Perhaps you have heard of me, O most honourable kazi. 
I am the wife of Rahim, the rich merchant. My husband has 
taken his caravan to distant lands, and no one knows when 
he will return. For many nights now I have been unable to 
sleep peacefully. Thieves are prowling round our house, 
and I am sure they plan to rob us. This box contains all the 
money we have, as well as all our gold and precious stones. 
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It was with difficulty that I carried it here, it is so heavy. 
I should like to leave it with you for safekeeping. When my 
husband returns he will come for it himself.” 

The kazi lifted the box and his hands shook. 

“There must be at least forty or fifty thousand tanga in 
money in this box, and many precious stones besides, it is 
so heavy,” thought he. “I have heard this Rahim is a very 
rich merchant.” And turning to the woman, he said: 

“Very well, my sister, I shall keep your treasures for 
you. They will be safe with me, you may be sure. And you 
will get everything back, to the last tanga.” 

But the woman took the box from the kazi’s hands. 

“Will I truly get all of it back?” said she. 

“Do not doubt it, my sister!” the kazi exclaimed. “All 
the people in the town know me for an honest man.” 

Just as he said this, the poor man, for so it had been 
agreed between him and the woman, came into the kazi’s 
house. The kazi saw him and was overjoyed. 

“Heaven itself has brought this man here,” said he to 
himself. ‘There could be no better opportunity of proving 
my honesty to this woman. I shall give back to that beggar 
his thousand tanga and get a box full of money and jewels 
instead. It will be worth it, ha-ha!”’ 

And the kazi turned to the woman, saying: 
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“TI repeat to you, my sister, that there is no better place 
for you to leave your money than my house. Your box will 
be far safer here than if you keep it in your own house. And 
you can have it back any time you want.”’ 

The kazi’s servants and all who were present in the house 
nodded their heads as if to say that the kazi was indeed 
speaking the truth and that his every word could be trusted. 

And the kazi, pretending to have only just noticed the 
poor man’s presence, exclaimed: 

“Why, here is the man who gave me all his savings, one 
thousand tanga, to keep! He came to me this morning and 
asked for his money, but I did not recognise him, I mistook him 
for a thief and refused to give it back. If someone here knows 
him and will vouch for him I will give it him at once.” 

Said the woman: 

“OQ most honourable kazi, I have known this poor man 
for almost two years. He came to this town from afar and 
he has been working very hard ever since. He worked for 
me, too, for a time. Believe me when I tell you that he has 
more than earned his money, for never was there a more 
hard-working man.”’ 

“What, you know this man!” the kazi exclaimed. ““Then 
we need not delay. Come up here, my brother, and take 
your thousand tanga.” 
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And the kazi reached into his chest, counted out a thou- 
sand tanga and gave them to their owner. 

“Well, my sister, now you have seen for yourself how safe 
other people’s money is with me and that I can be trusted 
to return it to its owner,” said the kazi hurriedly. ‘Leave 
your box here and go home in peace.” 

And he stretched out his hands for the box. 

But before the woman could hand it to him, her son 
burst into the house. 

“Mother! Mother!” he called. ‘Come home quickly! 
Father has come back with his camels and goods and is 
waiting for you.” 

“Oh well, now that my husband has returned, I need 
no longer fear thieves,” said the woman with a smile. “‘He 
will be able to look after our treasures without the help of 
the honourable kazi.”’ 

And with these words the woman took her box, placed 
it on her head and left the kazi’s house in the company of 
the poor man. 

‘One must never despair, my brother,” said she. ‘“Remem- 
ber that there is no knave alive whose scurvy tricks work 
every time. Go back to your family and live in peace. You 
have wandered in alien parts long enough. Spend your hard- 
earned money and enjoy it.” 
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And taking leave of one another, they parted. 

As for the kazi, now that he was left alone, he flew into 
a terrible. rage. He tugged at his beard, stamped his feet and 
was so distressed that he did not know what to do with 
himself. 

“Unhappy man that I am! ” he said over and over again. 
“What a terrible misfortune! May the merchant Rahim be 
cursed! Why couldn’t he have arrived an hour later! It 
would all have been over and done with by then, the box of 
treasures would have been mine. My riches would have 
multiplied. My large chest would have been filled to the 
top. I shall never get over it, never!” 

And he wept and cried and could not stop. 
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YARTY-GULOK* 


aybe this really did happen, or maybe it did 
not, but the story goes that an old man was riding 
across the sands, white-hot from the sun. He was 
riding a donkey and leading a camel behind him. The 
old man had been working at the flour mill since before 
daybreak, and was very, very tired. The camel had the 
heavy bags to carry and felt tired too. As for the donkey, 
he felt tired because he had the old man sitting on his 
back. 
The old man was riding along and singing a song. He 
sang of whatever was uppermost in his mind: 


Now, if I had a son, 
If only a wee little boy, 
With a face like a poppy, 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 
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A nature like the smiling sun, 
And like a bee industrious, 
I'd be a happy man... 


Suddenly he heard someone calling him: 

“Hey, ata-djan, dear father! If you have no son, take 
me!”’ 

Astonished, the old man stopped and peered at the 
ground around him, but all he saw were the ordinary dry 
prickly clumps. 

Again he heard the same voice: 

“If you want to see the eagle don’t look at the 
ground!’ 

The old man then gazed into the sky, but there was 
nothing there to see. 

“Hey, ata-djan, does anyone look for a snow leopard in 
the clouds?” 

The old man cried: 

“Stop hiding! Come out imw the open this minute 

He could not wait to see his long-awaited son. And sud- 
denly there he was, peeping out of the camel’s ear! The 
tiny little boy said in a thin little voice: 

“Y’m here! Can’t you see me? Do please help me out of 
this narrow opening.” 
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The old man took the boy out of the camel’s ear and sat 
him on the palm of his hand. My, what a wee little boy he 
was! Like all Turkmenian boys he had his head shaved. in 
front, and the back hair been plaited into two tight little 
braids that stuck out behind his ears. 

‘‘What’s your name?” the old man asked. “I swear you’re 
no bigger than half a camel’s ear!”’ 

The boy glanced at him and laughed: 

‘“‘That’s a name for me! I like it.” 

And the old man called him Yarty-gulok which means 
“half an ear’. 

Yarty-gulok jumped to his feet and yelled like a proper 
driver at the sleepy donkey: 

“Io, 10, get a move on! Take us home quickly before 
my mother’s pilau gets overdone!” 

The donkey shook his ears, and started homeward. 

In the meantime I'll tell you about the old woman. 

She was sitting on a white felt in the middle of her 
yard weaving a carpet. As she tied the wool into little 
knots she brooded on her sorrow. And when a person 
has some sorrow to brood on he either weeps or sings. And 
the old woman sang: 
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Now, if I had a son, 

If only a wee little boy, 

I'd weave a carpet for him, 

In red, the colour of carnations, 

In yellow, like the setting sun, 

In dark blue, like the sky at night... 


She glanced out at the road and saw her old man gallop- 
ing on his donkey ‘straight for their house, with the old 
camel running behind, hardly able to keep up. 

“Hey, mother!” the old man shouted. “Happiness comes 
both to the young and the old! Fate has smiled upon us 
and sent us a small son.” 

Yarty was sitting between the camel’s ears and looking 
curiously at his parents. 

The old woman cradled the wee boy in her warm hands 
and whispered endearments to him, calling him her darling 
little apple, or a baby camel. 

Later that evening, she called on all her neighbour 
women and asked them to come and help her cook a feast. 
The best of everything was served: a huge pot of pilau, a 
mountain of rich flat cakes, and a wooden platter full of 
currants and slices of sweet musk melons. 

The women stayed far into the night, singing songs to the 
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accompaniment of a dutar. They sewed as they sang, and 
made three tiny coats for Yarty-gulok, a fur cap and a 
pair of leather hose. They dressed up the boy, made him 
turn round this way and that to see how he looked, clapped 
their hands in delight and laughed. 

“Now he’s a proper djigit!”’ 

Yarty-gulok bowed to his parents and said: 

“Thank you for your kindness. Now it’s my turn to help 
you and people here.” 

That’s what he said. Now let’s see what he did. 


One day he was walking home from the neighbouring 
village. It was a long road for someone so small, and he 
was very tired. 

A horse was nibbling the dry grass on the edge of 
the road, and its rider—a young, handsome djigit—stood 
beside it, pulling straight the saddle on its back. Yarty- 
gulok said to himself: “It can’t be much fun riding all 
alone, can it? And two can ride that horse just as well as 
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one. 
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He ran to the horse, caught its tail and climbed up 
to sit on its back. The djigit did not see him. He leapt 
into the saddle, gave the reins a tug and the horse 
its head. My, how he flew! Yarty, sitting behind the 
djigit, all but jumped for joy. “I’ll be home soon, spooning 
porridge too!” thought the hungry boy, and suddenly 
it struck him that his rider was making straight for 
the desert and had not taken the road leading to the 
village. 

“Hey, hey,’ shouted Yarty. ‘Are you crazy? Where are 
you going? You'll lose your way in the sands and perish, and 
I'll perish with you!” 

“‘Who’s that squeaking behind me?” said the startled 
djigit, and reined in the horse at full gallop. Turning round, 
he saw Yarty-gulok. 

“Yes, it’s I, Yarty,” the little boy told him. “But why are 
you heading for the desert? Instead of galloping senselessly 
about the sands, you’d much better take me home.”’ 

‘No, Yarty, I can’t do that,’ the djigit replied sadly. 
“I’ve sworn an oath not to see anyone before I’ve carried 
my trouble away into the desert.” 

‘How big is your trouble?” asked Yarty. 

‘It’s so big that I can’t find enough words to describe 
it,” replied the djigit. 
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“Look, if you’re in trouble you must shout, and not 
keep quiet about it, because just supposing I can help 
you?” 

“Oh no, no one can help me,” the djigit said. “I love 
Gul-Asal better than I love life, but I’m poor, and her 
master is the richest man in the village. He’s mean and 
hard, he’ll never let his servant go, and will never consent to 
our marriage.”’ All at once, the djigit flared up: “Get off my 
horse this minute, and be on your way. And leave me alone 
with my trouble.” 

But Yarty did not so much as stir. He merely shook his 
head and said: 

“My, you’re such a big man, but where’s your big heart? 
You worry only about your own trouble, but don’t your 
good neighbours have any troubles at all>?” 

“In our village there’s trouble enough for everyone,” 
replied the djigit. 

“Then collect all their troubles from everyone!” cried 
Yarty. “Load those troubles on to seven camels and take 
them so far away that they’ll never find their way back to 
the village.” 

“Id gladly do that, but I haven’t the strength.” 

“Who, you?” Yarty gave a peel of laughter. ‘Why, 
your chest is as broad as a snow leopard’s, and your 
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hands are stronger than iron!”’ 

At this, the djigit quite lost his temper. 

“Get off my horse at once, and don’t teach others if you 
can’t do anything yourself!”’ 

“Can’t I? Just watch me. Turn the horse round, and 
ride back to the village. We'll collect all the troubles there 
are.” 

They rode back to the village. Yarty had never seen such 
a poverty-stricken village. 

They stopped at the first gate they came to. A very, very 
old woman, her back bent from her burden of years and 
troubles, told them: 

“Great is my trouble, and it comes from behind that 
tall white-washed wall.” 

A small boy came out from another yard. He looked 
about him to make sure that no one was listening, and whis- 
pered: 

“My father says that all our troubles come from there,” 
and he pointed at the same white-washed wall. 

Men were shouting and women were weeping in the next 
yard. 

“Someone must have fallen ill or died in this house,” 
Yarty said anxiously. 

“No,” replied the djigit. “Can’t you see that men 
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are carrying everything out of that poor house and 
taking it to the same place behind that tall white-washed 
wall?” 

‘But who lives there? A ferocious tiger or a terrible 
dragon?” asked the bewildered boy. 

“The man who lives there is fiercer than a tiger and 
more merciless than a dragon,” the djigit told Yarty. “His 
name is Kara-Bek, he is a money lender. Like a greedy 
spider he has spun his web round all the villagers and 
is sucking their blood. He ruins everyone! He has ruined 
my life too. Because my love, Gul-Asal, is his servant 
girl!” 

“Then let’s go quickly to that shaitan!”’ cried Yarty. 
“My hands are itching to get even with him!” 

““Kara-Bek won’t let us in,” the djigit said. “Can’t you 
see how securely his gates are locked, and how sharp those 
thongs stuck into the wall? His servants and savage dogs 
watch the house day and night. Not even a bird could fly 
in, not even a weasel could sneak in. So what chance does 
a man have?” 

Yarty was not put out in the least. 

“And my father told me time and again that a man 
who runs away from a fight might as well be dead and 
buried,” he said. “Let’s not be cowards, let’s_ ride 
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quickly to that greedy miser!”’ 

Early every morning Kara-Bek went down to his cellars 
where chests packed with gold stood in rows. He would 
light an oil lamp and count over his gold coins. Nothing 
gladdened the old miser so much—not the singing of birds, 
not the babbling of brooks, not the brilliant sunlight on a 
day in spring. Nothing touched his hard heart—neither 
tears, nor pleas. All he worried about from morning to 
night was how to get more money and fill more chests 
with gold. 

On this particular day, he filled his hundredth bag with 
gold coins, placed it in his hundredth chest, and locked 
it with seven locks. In that dead silence a faint rustling 
startled him: he turned round and saw a tiny mouse peeping 
out of a hole. 

“Hey, you,” the mouse piped in a small squeak. “Don’t 
bother to lock up your coins any more. Your wealth 
has become worthless since that golden rainfall in the 
desert.” 

Angrily, the old miser hurled his slipper at the mouse, 
who vanished at once. 

And now a spider climbed down from the ceiling on 
a long thread he had spun, and twitching his legs, whisp- 
ered: 
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“You shouldn’t have hurt that small mouse. He told 
you the truth. Now that a gold rain has fallen in the sands, 
everyone can go to the Kara-Kum desert and shovel gold 
coins into his bag.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie, you’re both lying!’ wheezed the old miser. 
“No one can ever collect more gold coins than I have in 
these chests here!”’ 

““Ha-ha-ha!”? snickered a large black cockroach, as he 
crawled about the wall. ‘The poorest beggar in the village 
will soon have more gold than you, Kara-Bek!”’ 

‘You want to drive me out of my mind!”’ moaned the 
miser. 

“Not at all,’ squeaked the small mouse again, poking 
his head out of the hole. ‘We simply wanted to warn you 
for old friendship’s sake. Don’t waste time. Ride quickly to 
the desert and fill your bags with gold before others can get 
there.” 

“Do that,’ whispered the spider. “Fill your bags with 
gold coins, take them to lands far away and sell them there 
for three times the cost.” 

“You'll be the richest man here, the richest man again,”’ 
snickered the cockroach. 

“Oh my, oh my, who’s going to take me to the desert?” 
wailed the old miser. “I was so thrifty all my life that 
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I kept neither a camel, nor a horse, nor a donkey to 
ride!” 

‘“‘Then it’s too bad, too bad for you,”’ squeaked the small 
mouse. “Then you'll never get to the desert.” 

“And you'll miss all that gold!’ whispered the spider. 

“The poor beggars will rake in all those gold coins and 
leave nothing for you,” snickered the cockroach. 

“Oh no, they won’t!”’ roared the old miser. “‘TI’ll get 
there first, and all the gold will be mine!”’ 

He rushed out of the house and was about to call his 
servants when he thought better of it. If his servants found 
out about the gold rain, they’d reach the desert first and 
collect the coins before he got there. 

And so, he stole outside very cautiously, and to his 
great joy saw a man on _ horseback, a local young 
man. 

“Hello, my young friend, I know you,” the miser said 
to the djigit. ““You owe me a hundred tengas, but I’ll reduce 
your debt to half if you take me to the desert.”’ 

“No one will take you there today even for a thousand 
copper tengas,’’ answered the young djigit. 

“Tl pay two thousand!” 

“I wouldn’t take you there even for five thousand,” 
the djigit said. “Give me Gul-Asal in marriage, and then 
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I'll take you.” 

“Take Gul-Asal, take everything, only get me to the 
desert right away!” 

“Alright. Climb on,” the djigit said, laughing. 

The old miser clambered on to the horse behind the djigit, 
and off they rode to the desert. 

They rode on and on, the whole of that day, until the sun 
began to set in the sands of the Kara-Kum desert. 

The dyjigit reined in the horse, and ordered the miser 
sharply to get off. 

Kara-Bek looked about him, but there was nothing to see, 
only the lifeless sands. There was no beginning and no end 
to these sands running in waves to the very horizon. And 
there was not the smallest glimmer of gold in that boundless 
desert. 

“Where have you brought me, you cheat?” screamed Kara- 
Bek. 

“Why, you said the Kara-Kum desert, didn’t you?” to his 
astonishment Kara-Bek heard the voice of the small mouse. 

‘But where are the gold coins?” he roared. 

“Dig in the sand and you'll find them,” replied the 
voice of the spider. 

““You’ve cheated me!’’ wailed the old money lender. 

“What about you? Didn’t you cheat your good neigh- 
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bours?” snickered the cockroach. 

Kara-Bek swung round and saw a tiny little boy, the size 
of half a camel’s ear, sitting on the djigit’s shoulder, and 
speaking in these different voices, as he had done in the: 
money cellar. He was laughing now and shaking a finger 
at Kara-Bek. In fright, Kara-Bek backed away and fell off 
the horse on to the sand. 

“Well, that’s that,’’ Yarty announced to the djigit. ““We’ve 
taken people’s troubles away into the desert to be stranded 
here, and now let’s hurry back to the village.” 

“Wait, wait, take me with you!”’ screamed Kara-Bek. 

“Not on your life!” Yarty shouted. “Can you see anyone 
getting rid of his troubles and then taking them back? 
You’ll have to make your own way home, you wicked 
man!” 

The djigit gave a whoop, and his horse took off, raising 
clouds of sand. 

Kara-Bek stood there, gaping, for a long time. Then he 
dug in the sand in one place, then in another, and not a 
coin did he find, of course. He turned homeward on drag- 
ging feet. He trudged the whole day, then another day, and 
on the third day a black sandstorm started up in the desert. 
And the old money lender was buried under, and with him 
the villagers’ troubles. 
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All the neighbours came to the wedding of the beautiful 
Gul-Asal and the handsome young djigit. When friends gather 
together of an evening they love recalling the story of the 
gold rain in the desert and how the clever, wee Yarty-gulok 
got the better of the wicked money lender. 


A MOUNTAIN OF GEMS 


)n a certain village there once lived an old widow who 
ij had one son, Mirali by name. The mother and son were 
“J very poor. The old woman combed wool and took in 
washing, and in this way managed to earn enough to feed 
herself and her son. 

When Mirali grew up, his mother said to him: 

“T haven’t the strength to work any more, my son. You 
must find yourself work of some kind to do and so earn 
your keep.”’ 

“Very well,’ said Mirali, and off he went in search of 
work. He went here, and he went there, but nowhere could 
he find anything to do. 

After a time he came to the house of a certain bai.* 

*‘Do you need a workman, bai?” Mirali asked. 


* Bai—a rich, sometimes titled man in old Turkmenia.—T7r. 
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“T'do,” the bai replied. 

And he hired Mirali on the spot. 

A day passed, and the bai did not ask his new workman 
to do anything at all. Another day passed, and the bai gave 
him no orders of any kind. A third day passed, and the bai 
seemed not so much as to notice him. 

All this seemed very strange to Mirali who began to won- 
der why the bai had hired him. 

So he went to him and asked: 

“Shall I be getting any work to do, master?” 

“Yes, yes,” the bai replied, “I am going on a journey 
tomorrow, and you will come with me.” 

The following day the bai ordered Mirali to slaughter a 
bull and to skin it, and, this done, to bring four large sacks 
and prepare two camels for a journey. 

The bull’s hide and the sacks were put on one of the 
camels, the bai mounted the other, and off they started on 
their way. 

They got to the foot of a distant mountain, and the bai 
stopped the camels and ordered Mirali to take down the 
sacks and the bull’s hide. Mirali did so, and the bai then told 
him to turn the bull’s hide inside out and lie down on it. 
Mirali could not understand the reason for this, but he 
dared not disobey and did as his master told him. 
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The bai rolled up the hide with Mirali inside it into a 
bundle, strapped it tight and hid himself behind a rock. 

By and by two large birds of prey flew up, seized 
the hide which had a fresh smell of meat about it in their 
beaks and carried it off with them to the top of a tall 
mountain. 

The birds began to peck and claw at the hide, and, 
seeing Mirali, were frightened and flew away. 

Mirali got to his feet and began looking about him. 

The bai saw him from below and shouted: 

“What are you standing there for? Throw down to me the 
coloured stones that are lying at your feet!” 

Mirali looked down at the ground and saw that a great 
number of precious stones, diamonds and rubies and sap- 
phires and emeralds, were strewn all over it. The gems were 
large and beautiful and they sparkled in the sun. 

Mirali began gathering the gems and throwing them down 
to the bai, who picked them up as fast as they fell and filled 
two of the sacks with them. 

Mirali kept on working until a thought struck him that 
turned his blood cold. 

“How shall I get down from here, master?” he called to 
the bai. 

“Throw down more of the stones,”’ the bai called back. 
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“I will tell you how to get down from the mountain after- 
wards.” 

Mirali believed him and went on throwing down the 
gems. 

When the sacks were full, the bai hoisted them on to the 
camels’ backs. 

“Ho there, my son!” called he with a laugh to Mirali. 
“Now you can see what kind of work I give my workmen to 
do. See how many of them are up there, on the mountain!”’ 

And with these words the bai rode away. 

Mirali was left on the mountain top all alone. He began 
looking for a way to climb down, but the mountain 
was very steep, with precipices on all sides, and he could 
not find one. Men’s bones lay about everywhere. They 
were the bones of those who, like Mirali, had been the bai’s 
workmen. 

Mirali was terrified. 

Suddenly there came a rush of wings overhead, and before 
he could tum round, a huge eagle had pounced upon him. 
He was about to tear Mirali to pieces, but Mirali did not 
lose his presence of mind, and, grasping the eagle’s legs with 
both hands, held them in a tight grip. The eagle let out a 
cry, rose up into the air and flew round and round, trying 
to shake off Mirali. At last, exhausted, he dropped to the 
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ground well below the mountain top, and when Mirali loosed 
his hold, flew away. 

Thus was Mirali saved from a terrible death. He reached 
the foot of the mountain, and, going to marketplace, began 
looking for work again. Suddenly he saw the bai, his former 
master, coming toward him. 

“Do you need a workman, bai?”’ Mirali asked him. 

Now, it did not enter the bai’s head that any workman of 
his, once he had been left on the mountain top, could have 
remained alive—it had never happened before—and, not 
recognising Mirali, he hired him and took him home with 
him. 

Soon after, the bai ordered Mirali to slaughter a bull and 
skin it, and this being done, told him to get ready two 
camels and bring four sacks. 

They made thair way to the foot of the same mountain, 
and, just as before, the bai told Mirali to lie down on the 
bull’s hide and wrap himself up in it. 

“Show me how it’s done, for it’s not quite clear to me,” 
said Mirali. 

“What is there to understand? Here is the way it’s done,” 
the bai replied, and he stretched himself out on the hide 
which had been turned inside out. 

Mirali at once rolled up the hide, with the bai inside it, 
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into a bundle and strapped it tight. 

“What have you done to me, my son!” the bai 
cnied. 

The same moment two birds of prey flew up, seized 
the bull’s hide with the bai in it and flew off with it 
to the mountain top. Once there, they began to tear 
at it with their beaks and claws, but, seeing the bai, 
were frightened and flew away. The bai scrambled to his 
feet. 

“Come bai, do not waste time, throw down the gems to 
me, just as I did to you,” Mirali called from below. 

Only then did the bai recognise him and begin trembling 
with fear and rage. 

“How did you get down the mountain?” he called to 
Mirali. 

‘Throw down more of the gems, and when I have enough, 
I'll tell you how!”’ Mirali called back. 

The bai began throwing down the gems, and Mirali picked 
them up as fast as they fell. When the sacks were full, he 
hoisted them on to the camels’ backs. 

“Come bai, look around you,” he called to him. “The 
bones of your workmen are strewn about everywhere. Why 
do you not ask them how to get down from the mountain? 
As for me, I am going home.”’ 
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And turning the camels round, Mirali set off for his 
mother’s house. 

The bai rushed about on the mountain top, shouting 
threats and pleas, but all in vain, for who was there to hear 
him! 


KAZAKH FOLK TALE 


A Bought Dream 


Retold by Evgenia Malyug 
Translated by Olga Shartse 
Illustrated by Mendibai Alin 


A BOUGHT DREAM* 


arsembai was an orphan. Both his father and mother 

were dead, and the boy had to earn his own bread. 

The local bei hired him as a shepherd boy, and prom- 
ised to give him a lame sheep for his work when autumn 
came. It wasn’t much, but it was something anyway. And so 
Sarsembai tended the flock, ate the master’s leftovers, and 
waited for autumn to come. 

“Come autumn, I'll be given that lame sheep for my own 
and then at last I'll find out what mutton tastes like,” 
dreamed the boy. 

One day he was driving the flock to another pasture 
when suddenly a wolf sprang out from behind a bush, and 
said: 

“Give me a sheep. Just one. If you don’t I'll kill ten.” 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 
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‘How can I give you a sheep? This flock isn’t mine. 
The master will kill me if there’s one sheep missing.” 

The wolf thought for a minute, and then said: 

‘Y’m terribly hungry. Go to your master and ask him 
to give me a sheep.”’ 

Sarsembai went to his master and told him everything. 
The bei reasoned that ten sheep were more than one 
sheep, and one sheep cost less than ten. And so he told 
Sarsembai: 

“Let him take one sheep. Only he must not choose. 
Blindfold him, and the sheep he grabs he can take.”’ 

Sarsembai did as his master told him. The blindfolded 
wolf rushed into the thick of the flock, grabbed one sheep 
with his teeth. There is a saying: a stick thrown into the 
desert will anyway find some poor wretch to hit. And, true 
enough, it was Sarsembai’s promised lame sheep that the 
wolf grabbed. The boy burst into tears. The wolf felt sorry 
for him and said: 

“It’s too bad, but that’s the kind of luck you have. 
Look, Ill leave you the sheep’s hide, so you can sell it to 
someone and make a little money.” 

Sarsembai picked up the sheep’s hide from the ground, 
flung it over his shoulder, and drove on the flock. 
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Down the hill came the bei on a red pacer. Standing up 
on his stirrups he started counting the sheep. They were 
all there except for the lame sheep he had promised Sar- 
sembai. Behind the flock came Sarsembai with a shepherd’s 
crook in his hand, a sheep’s hide flung over his shoulder, 
and tears pouring down his face. 

The bei gave such a roar of laughter that his startled 
pacer lurched on his feet. 

“Some shepherd I have! You couldn’t even watch your 
one sheep! You'll lose my whole flock like that. Get out 
of my sight!” 

And poor Sarsembai trudged across the steppe, following 
the shadow cast by his shepherd’s crook. 

After some time he came to a strange town, and there 
found the bazaar. He hung about in the crowd for hours, 
but no one wanted to buy his sheep’s hide. It was late in the 
evening when at last he managed to sell it to someone for 
three coins. 

“For the three coins I’ll buy three flat cakes, and they’ll 
last me three days. After that, come what may.” 


He made for the bread stalls, but on the way he came 
upon a sick old man who was begging alms. Sarsembai gave 
him one coin, which left him with only two. 
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The old beggar nodded his thanks, then he bent down, 
scooped up some sand and held it out to the boy. 

“‘Take this for your kindness,”’ he said. 

Sarsembai thought the old beggar was not all there, but 
he did not want to hurt his feelings and so accepted the 
sand and poured it into his pocket. 

Night fell. It grew quite dark. Sarsembai went to the 
caravanserai and asked the owner to let him stay the night. 
The owner would not let him stay for free, and demanded 
payment. And so Sarsembai had to give him one of his two 
remaining coins. 


The owner laid down carpets and felts for his lodgers 
to sleep on, but as for Sarsembai, he told him to lie down 
on the bare ground. The ground was cold and hard, Sar- 
sembai was hungry, and when he did fall asleep he had bad 
dreams. 

At daybreak the caravanserai came awake, the merchants 
who had stayed the night started loading their bags 
of goods on to their camels out in the yard, and Sar- 
sembai heard them talking as they moved about their 
business. 


’ 


“I had a wonderful dream,’’ one of the merchants said. 
“I dreamt that I was lying like a khan on a gorgeous divan, 
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the bright sun was leaning over me, and a young silver moon 
was playing on my chest.” 

Sarsembal went up to the merchant and said: 

“T’ve never had a good dream in my whole life. Please, 
sell me your dream, and let it be mine.”’ 

“Sell my dream?” the merchant asked, laughing. “‘Very 
well. What will you pay me?” 

“T have one coin. Here it is.”’ 

“Hand it over!’’ cried the merchant. “My dream is yours 
now, little fellow.” 

The merchant roared with laughter, and everyone who 
had watched the scene joined in. And Sarsembai, delighted 
with his purchase, left the caravanserai, hopping as he 
went. 

Sarsembai walked near and far, he came to many villages, 
but nowhere was there work for him, no one offered him 
shelter or a bowl of soup. 

Winter came. One dark, cold night Sarsembai was plodding 
across the steppe, blowing on his frozen fingers. He swayed 
like a reed in the vicious wind, and the blizzard made him 
go round in circles. Sarsembai was crying, and his tears froze 
on his cheeks. Too weak to go on, he fell on a snowdrift 
and cried in despair: 
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“Better fall prey to the wolves than suffer this misery 
any longer!”’ 

The moment he had spoken those words, a huge wolf 
appeared from the darkness, his eyes burning and the fur 
bristling on his neck. 

“Some food at last!’ he wailed. “Won’t my cubs be 
happy!” 

“Kill me, wolf. Let your cubs be happy,’ Sarsembai said 
in a weak voice. “I’d rather die than live...” 

The wolf made no move. He stood peering at the boy, 
and then he said: | 

“Is it you, Sarsembai, who once let me take a sheep? 
I’ve recognised you. Don’t be afraid, I shan’t touch you, 
and maybe I’ll save your life too. Climb on to my back 
and hold tight!” 

Sarsembai climbed on to the wolf’s back, and the wolf 
carried him across the snow-drifted steppe. He brought him 
to the edge of a dense forest and said: 

“See that little light, Sarsembai? It’s a bonfire. A band 
of robbers had been camping there. They have now ridden 
on their way and won’t be back soon. Go and warm yourself 


at their fire. And perhaps it won’t be so cold tomorrow... 
Goodbye!” 
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The wolf vanished, and Sarsembai ran to the fire. He 
warmed himself and even appeased his: hunger a little 
by gnawing the bones the robbers had left on the 
ground near the fire. He felt so happy that he could 
sing. It doesn’t take much to cheer up a poor beggar, does 
it? 

The sky paled, and the fire went out. When the coals 
had turned black, Sarsembai thrust his hands into the warm 
cinders. It was lovely and warm! And as he pushed his 
hands deeper and deeper, his fingers came upon some hard 
object. Sarsembai pulled it out and gasped! It was a golden 
casket. His heart hammered excitedly. 


He raised the lid, and in that very moment the first 
sunray fell right on it. Sarsembai cried out and shut his 
dazzled eyes: the casket was filled with diamonds! 

He clutched his treasure to his chest and ran into the 
forest as fast as his legs would carry him. 

“Oh, to reach people quickly!” he was thinking. “T’ll 
live like a bei now! These riches will be enough for a 
hundred people.”’ 

The forest was growing denser and denser. It was a creepy 
place, and Sarsembai was afraid he’d never find his way out 
of the impenetrable thickets. 
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“What am I going to do with my treasures in this dark, 
terrible forest?” . 

Suddenly, the pale sky showed between the trees, and 
Sarsembai came out of the forest into a wide glade. In the 
middle of the glade, near a stream that never froze, stood 
a handsome yurt covered with white felts. 

“What kind of people live here, I wonder?” Sarsembai 
was thinking. ‘‘Will they be good or mean to a ragged beggar 
boy?” 

He hid his casket in the hollow of an ancient oak tree, 
and went into the yurt. 

“Good morming,”’ he said. 

A fire was burning in the yurt, and crouching before 
it sat a little girl, deep in thought. At the sound of the 
stranger’s voice she sprang up and stared at Sarsembai in 
fright and amazement. 

“Who are you, what brings you here?” the girl asked 
at last. 

Sarsembai gazed at the girl and could not utter a word, 
for he had never seen anyone so beautiful, a lovely princess 
only the bards sing of in their legends. But her eyes were 
sad, her pretty face was whiter than snow: some terrible 
grief must have befallen her. 
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Sarsembai pulled himself together and told her: 

“TI. am Sarsembai, an orphan. I’ve been wandering about 
the land in search of work, food and a roof over my head, 
but I lost my way in the forest and happened upon this 
yurt. And who are you?” 


The girl stepped close to him and, trembling all over, 
spoke: 

“My name is Altyn-kyz, and there isn’t an unhappier 
girl in the whole world. But why should you worry about 
me, Sarsembai, when you yourself are in terrible danger... 
Run for your life from here, run if you can find your 
way out of this horrible forest. Do you know where your 
misfortune has brought you? This is the yurt of the 
bloodthirsty Zhalmawiz-Kempir. She’ll be back any minute. 
You won’t have a chance... Run then, before it’s too 
late!” 


A loud thudding, crackling and snapping came from 
outside. The little girl turned paler still. 

“It is too late!’ she whispered in horror and, grabbing 
Sarsembai by the hand, pulled him away from the hearth 
and hid him under some felts. 

Through a slit between the felts Sarsembai saw the door 
flung wide open and the frightening Zhalmawiz-Kempir 
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stomping into the yurt. This monster of a witch had thick 
red lips, a beak of a nose, and fangs like a she-wolf. She 
swept the yurt with her mean little purblind eyes, squatted 
in front of the fire and stretched her bony black fingers 
to the flames. She sat like that for some time, wheezing 
heavily, while the little girl stood out of her reach, numbed 
by fear. 

When the witch had warmed her bones enough, she 
snarled: 

“Altyn-kyz, come here.” 

Trembling like a leaf, the little girl made a small step and 
stopped, but the old witch grabbed her with her claw-like 
fingers and drew her close. 

Altyn-kyz moaned with pain. Sarsembai clenched his 
fists and would have pounced on the mean old witch, 
but just then she pushed the girl away and screamed at 
her: 

“Nasty brat! Growing paler and skinnier with every day! 
Don’t you know what I’m keeping you in my yurt for? 
I should have eaten you long ago, but I keep putting it off, 
waiting for you to come to your senses and start putting 
on flesh. Mark my words: if when I return tomorrow I 
find you as skinny as you are now, I'll fry you alive on 
this fire here!” 
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The old witch flopped on her bed and started snoring. 
Poor Altyn-kyz cried all night long, crouching in front of 
the fire. 

In the morning, the witch repeated her threat to the 
girl, took her crook and left the yurt. There was a 
great noise outside, a thudding, crackling and snapping, 
and then with the witch’s departure everything grew quiet 
again. 

Sarsembai crawled out from under the felts and asked 
the girl to tell him how she had fallen into the clutches of 
the witch. 

“I lived in my home village with my father and mother 
in happiness and in plenty,” Altyn-kyz began. “Once, my 
parents went away to visit friends, and my father said to me 
in parting: “Be a good girl, Altyn-kyz, don’t go outside and 
don’t let any strangers in.’ It was dull staying indoors all by 
myself, and so I went outside. A crowd of my girl-friends were 
off to the steppe to pick flowers, and they asked me to come 
with them. And I did go, stupid me. There I was picking 
flowers when a very old woman came towards me, leaning 
on her crook. ‘My, what a lovely girl, my, what a beauty!’ 
she said to me. ‘Is your home far?’ And I replied: ‘No, it’s 
very near, there’s our yurt over there.’ And she said: “Take 
me home with you and give me a drink of fresh water, child.’ 
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I didn’t think there was anything wrong, and so I took her 
home and gave her some water. But she just sat there, gazing 
and gazing at me. ‘My, what a lovely girl, my, what a beauty! 
Come, let me comb your hair for you.’ I laid my head on her 
knee, she took out a golden comb and started combing 
out my hair. And all of a sudden I felt so sleepy. I closed 
my eyes and fell fast asleep. I don’t know how long I 
slept, only I came awake in this yurt. It was many days 
ago. Since then I haven’t seen anyone except this 
Zhalmawiz-Kempir, my torturer. And every day I think is 
my last.” 

When she had finished her story, she again implored Sar- 
sembai to escape while the going was good, begging him with 
tears. 

But Sarsembai only smiled gently in response, then he put 
his arms round Altyn-kyz like a big brother, and said: 

“T’ll never abandon you, Altyn-kyz. We shall run away 
together.” 

“Oh, thank.you, Sarsembai, for your kind words, but it 
is not to be. If we run away, Zhalmawiz-Kempir will overtake 
us, and if she doesn’t overtake us we'll die anyway, freezing 
to death in the snow.” 

“We'll wait till spring and then run away...’ 
sembai. 


> 


said Sar- 
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Altyn-kyz sighed sadly. 
“The brave are often reckless,’’ she said. ““You must have 
forgotten that I’m to be fried alive today.” 
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“No, Altyn-kyz, you won’t be!”’ the boy cried hotly. “I’ve 
thought it all out. The witch may be cunning, but we'll try 
to outwit her. It’s dark inside the yurt, Ill put on your dress 
and let the witch feel me instead of you. I’m bigger and fatter 
than you. Maybe she’ll be taken in, and we’ll survive until 
it gets warmer.” : 

Altyn-kyz would not hear of the risk which Sarsembai 
wanted to run for her, but he stood his ground. 

“If you don’t listen to reason, I'll attack the old witch 
this very evening and be the first of us to die when she sinks 
her sharp fangs into me!” he told Altyn-kyz. 

She had to give in then. They changed clothes, Altyn- 
kyz hid under the felts, and Sarsembai sat down in front 
of the hearth in her usual place. 

Again there was a great noise outside—a thudding, a 
crackling, and a snapping—and the red-lipped monster stomped 
into the yurt. 

She warmed her hands at the fire, and then snarled: 

““Altyn-kyz, come here.”’ 

Sarsembai stepped forward bravely. She looked him 
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up and down with her mean little purblind eyes, and mumbl- 
ed: 


‘““You do seem to have grown a bit.” 


She felt him all over, pinched him, and said with a nasty 
snicker: 


‘“‘Aren’t you a sly thing! I’ve long guessed that you were 
making a fool of me. I only had to give you a proper scare, for 
you to change at once. Oh well, if that’s how it is, you can 
live a little longer, fattening up...”’ 

Time flowed on—days and nights full of fear for the boy 
and girl. 

Spring came at last. The stream began to babble merrily, 
the birds began to twitter, and the flowers to open out. 

“Dear Altyn-kyz, we must get ready to run,” Sarsembai 
said to the girl. “I’ve noticed that the witch has grown fiercer 
than ever: could she have guessed that you’re planning to 
escape? If she finds out about me, then it’ll be the end for 
both of us. I’ll make a bow and arrow, go into the forest, 
bag game enough to last us the journey, I’ll return in three 
days’ time and then we'll run away.” 

“Do what you think best, Sarsembai, you know best,” 
Altyn-kyz replied with tears in her eyes. “Only be careful, 
and come back safe and sound.” 
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“Don’t cry, Altyn-kyz, don’t worry about me,” Sarsembai 
said to her. “When you feel lonely, go to the stream and look 
at the water: if you see goose feathers floating along then 
you’ll know that all’s well with me and I am sending you my 
greetings from afar.”’ 

Altyn-kyz walked with him a little way, and then hurried 
back in case the witch returmed before her usual time and 
found the yurt empty. 

Sarsembai followed the stream, going farther and farther 
away. 

That first day he shot three wild geese. He plucked them 
and sent the feathers floating along the stream. The second 
day he shot three wild geese again, and sent the feathers 
floating on the water. 

On the third day he saw a baby deer standing in the middle 
of a glade with a flock of black ravens hovering over him 
with a noisy flapping of wings and a greedy croaking. The 
ravens wanted to pluck out the poor thing’s eyes. Sarsembai 
shooed away the ravens, frightening them off. And here the 
father deer came loping across the glade. 


“Thank you, Sarsembai,”’ he said to the boy. “I'll also do 
you a good turn one day.” 


Sarsembai went on, and suddenly he heard a piteous bleat- 
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ing, and guessed that it came from a hole in the ground. He 
looked down, and there was a little lamb, bleating, thrashing 
about and vainly trying to climb out. 

Sarsembai pulled out the poor thing, and there the old 
father ram came running. 

“Thank you, Sarsembai,”’ he said. “‘I’ll also do you a good 
turn one day.” 

On went Sarsembai. Suddenly he heard a tiny squeak 
almost under his feet. It was an eagle chick that had fallen 
out of the nest. The boy felt sorry for the poor thing, 
picked it up and put it back in the nest. 

Here, the old father eagle flew down to him. 

“Thank you, Sarsembai. I’ll also do you a good turn one 
day,” he told the boy. 

That day Sarsembai did not bag any game, and the 
sun was already setting. His heart sank as he remembered 
that he had not thrown a single feather on the water 
yet, and what poor Altyn-kyz must be thinking. He 
turned and ran back to the witch’s yurt as fast as he 
could. 

Altyn-kyz, missing him sorely and feeling very lonely, 
had been going to the stream every day, hurrying there as 
soon as the witch left on her business. She’d see the goose 
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feathers floating on the water, and smile, knowing that all 
was well with Sarsembai. 


On the third day, she came to the stream and there were 
no feathers floating on the water. Altyn-kyz stood there 
gazing at the stream and waiting for an hour, another hour, 
and yet another hour, and still there was not a feather to 
see. She fell down on the ground, covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 


““Sarsembai is no more! I’d have died a thousand deaths 
only so that he’d live and be happy... And now he’s dead, 
kind, brave, Sarsembai!”’ 

She was sobbing her heart out, too overcome with grief 
to see that Zhalmawiz-Kempir was stealing up to her, shak- 
ing with rage. The old witch grabbed the girl by the shoul- 
ders and dragged her to the yurt. 


“You thought you’d play a trick on me, did you!” 
she snarled. “I’ve found you out now. Run away, would 
you? You found someone to help you, did you! Forget 
it, girl: you won’t get away from me and no one will 
rescue you. Your end has come. I’ll eat you alive with my 
bare teeth!” 

Suddenly, the door was thrown wide, and on the thresh- 
old stood Sarsembai. Altyn-kyz threw her arms round his 
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neck, but the old witch still held her fast in her clutches. 

“Listen, Zhalmawiz-Kempir,’”’ shouted Sarsembai. “If you 
let Altyn-kyz go I’ll pay you a rich ransom for her.” 

‘““A ransom? What ransom can you give me, you ragged 
beggar?” 

Sarsembai fetched the casket from the hollow in the 
ancient oak, and raised the lid for the old witch to see. The 
sight of the diamonds made her howl from greed, her hands 
itched to seize them and she slackened her hold on the 
girl. 

“Take her, take the girl, and hand over your stones!” 

But Sarsembai was no simpleton, and he was not going to 
put the casket into the old witch’s hands. 

“Here are the stones, pick them up, old witch!’ he 
said, and scattered the diamonds all over the floor. As 
they rolled this way and that they sparkled like stars. 
Zhalmawiz-Kempir dropped down on all fours and started 
picking them up, and Sarsembai, taking his chance, 
caught Altyn-kyz’s hand and together they dashed out 
of the yurt. 

They ran across the meadow, then they ran through the 
forest, afraid to pause for breath or look back. The branches 
whipped their faces, the dry twigs scratched them, and great 
old tree roots blocked their path. Altyn-kyz was at her last 
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gasp, her poor feet were blistered and wounded by the 
stones and prickles, her braids had got undone, and sweat 
poured down her face. 

Suddenly they heard a seas noise behind them: 
trees turned out by the root, the earth quaking. Zhalmawiz- 
Kempir hard in pursuit. 

“We must run faster, Altyn-kyz,”’ Sarsembai begged her. 
“Our legs are our only hope.” 

“I can’t go on, Sarsembai,’’ Altyn-kyz pleaded. “T feel 
dizzy, my knees are giving way. Go on without me. While 
Zhalmawiz-Kempir is eating me you’ll go a long way to 
safety...” 

“What are you saying, Altyn-kyz! I'll never abandon you. 
You’re all I have in the world.” 

So on they ran together. And Zhalmawiz-Kempir was 
already gaining on them. They could already hear her voice, 
cursing them and threatening: “I’ll catch you anyway! Ill 
eat you alive anyway!” 

Altyn-kyz’s legs gave way, she could hardly breathe and 
whispered: 

“Goodbye, Sarsembai... Leave me, save your own life... 
There’s no help for me now...” 

Sarsembai burst into tears. 

“No, if we must die, we’ll die together.” 
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He picked up Altyn-kyz, hoisted her on his back, and 
ran on, gasping painfully. 

Suddenly the old father deer appeared before them, and 
said: 

“T haven’t forgotten my promise, Sarsembai. Climb on to 
my back and clutch my neck: the old witch will never 
outrun me.” 

In minutes he brought them to a tall mountain and 
said: 

‘““Zhalmawiz-Kempir won’t find you here.” 

The children sat down on the ground, close to one 
another, but before they could get their breath back they 
saw the old witch coming straight at them, howling and 
shrieking, and raising great clouds of dust. 

Sarsembai jumped to his feet, shielded Altyn-kyz with 
his body, picked up a sharp stone and prepared to fight for 
their lives. 

And here the old father ram suddenly appeared from no- 
where, and said: 

“I haven’t forgotten my promise, Sarsembai. Get on my 
back, children, take hold of my horns, and I'll take you out 
of the old witch’s reach.” 

When Zhalmawiz-Kempir got to the mountain, the boy 
and the girl were already on the very top. Enraged, the old 
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witch started gnawing at the mountain with her teeth and 
scraping at it with her claws. The mountain began to sway, 
and in a moment it would collapse. 

And here the old father eagle came flying down to the 
children, and said: 

“IT haven’t forgotten my promise, Sarsembai. Quickly, 
climb on to my wings, and I'll take you to safety.” 

The children jumped on to his wings, and just as the eagle 
took off the mountain collapsed and buried the cruel witch 
under. 

The eagle flew all that day and all that night. He flew 
under the clouds and above the clouds. At last he alighted 
in the middle of the steppe near a village. 

Altyn-kyz stepped down, looked about her and cried in 
delight: 

“Why, it’s my own home village!” 

Her father and mother came running out of their yurt, 
they hugged and kissed their little daughter, asking her 
anxiously all the time: 

“Where have you been, Altyn-kyz? Who had carried you 
off? Whom must we thank for your rescue?”’ 

Altyn-kyz told them the whole story, and pointed to 
Sarsembai: 
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“This is my rescuer!”’ 


Sarsembai was too embarrassed to raise his eyes. He stood 
before Altyn-kyz’s parents, a beggar boy in dirty rags, bare- 
foot, and covered with scratches. 

The parents took him by the arms, brought him into their 
yurt, made him change into good clothes, and seated him in 
the place of honour. 


“Stay with us, dear Sarsembai, stay with us for good. 
We shall cherish you like a child and esteem you like a 
white-bearded sage.” 


Sarsembai stayed in the village, and he and Altyn-kyz 
were always together. They shared everything—work, leisure, 
joys and sorrows. Years passed. In the whole steppe 
there was no djigit braver and worthier than Sarsembai, 
and in the whole world there was no girl lovelier and 
sweeter than Altyn-kyz. When they came of age, they 
married and became happier still. In time, a child was born 
to them, it was a son—the father’s pride, and the mother’s 
delight. 

One day his work done, Sarsembai was lying on the fra- 
grant steppe grass, beside him sat Altyn-kyz, and their baby 
son was playing on his chest. Sarsembai laughed happily and 
sald: 
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“My old dream has come true, the dream I once bought 
for a coin from a merchant at the caravanserai. People, 
come and look: here I’m lying on a gorgeous divan—the 
sacred soil of my motherland, the bright sun is smiling at 
me—that’s you, my beloved Altyn-kyz, and the young 
moon is playing on my chest, that’s our darling son, our 
firstborn... There isn’t a khan who wouldn’t envy me at this 
moment!”’ 

Remembering his miserable childhood, Sarsembai said he’d 
like to take another look at the rags in which he left the 
bei, went wandering about the land, and met his Altyn-kyz 
in the yurt of the bloodthirsty old witch. His wife brought 
him the small, tattered coat. Sarsembai took it in his hands, 
and sighed: there was no counting the holes and the patches 
on it. There was a pocket too, and it wasn’t empty... There 
was something in it, but what? He thrust his hand in and 
felt sand. Now, he remembered the old beggar at the bazzar 
giving him that sand-in gratitude for his coin, and with a 
sigh he scattered the sand on the wind. The wind picked up 
the light grains of sand and strewed them over the steppe. 
And instantly all over the boundless steppe there appeared 
countless herds of cattle and horses, and flocks of sheep: the 
grains of sand turned into powerful camels, mettlesome 
horses, milch cows and fat sheep. 
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The villagers poured out of doors, exclaiming in wonder: 
“Whose herds are they? Whose fabulous riches are these?” 
And Sarsembai replied: 

“They belong to you and me, to all of us.” 


The Uzbek artist Javlon Umar- 


bekov, winner of the Lenin 
Komsomol Prize and Merited 
Artist of Uzbekistan, enjoys 


more than local fame. His 
works have been displayed at 
various exhibitions, they won 
diplomas and prizes at presti- 


gious competitions, and have 
also been awarded the Gold 
Medal by the USSR Exhibi- 


tion of Economic Achievement 
in Moscow. 

Some of Umarbekov’s paint- 
ings have been bought by the 
Tretyakov Picture Gallery and 
the Museum of Eastern Art 
in Moscow, as well as by the 
Uzbek State Museum of Art. 
Umarbekow’s works are well 
known to lovers of painting 
and drawing in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in Japan, 
Sweden, Belgium, Hungary, 
Algeria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Mongolia, Canada and Spain. 

In the present edition the 
Uzbek tale “Three Brothers” 
has been illustrated by Umarbe- 
kov. 


The illustrations for the Kirghiz 
tales ‘‘Clever Ashik” and ‘“‘Which 


Was the Biggest” have been 
made by Svetozar Ostrov, a 
graduate of the famous Repin 
Institute of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture. Ostrov has 
specialized in book design, 
children’s books in the main, 
and, for preference, folk tales. 
He has illustrated the tales of 
Pushkin, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, and those of many Central 
Asian writers. 

His book designs have won 
many prizes and diplomas at 
All-Union exhibitions and also 
abroad. 


Vladimir Serebrovsky is the chief 
artist of the Aini Opera and 
Ballet Theatre in Dushanbe, the 
capital of Tajikistan. His works 
are regularly displayed at the 
All-Union exhibitions of stage 
and screen artists. They can be 
viewed at most of the theatrical 
museums and at the Tretyakov 
Picture Gallery in Moscow. Se- 
rebrovsky was also acclaimed at 
the international exhibitions of 
theatrical artists in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic. 

Exhibitions of Serebrovsky’s 
paintings and drawings have been 
mounted in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Tbilisi where his black- 
and-white art, inspired by the 
epos of India, received particular- 
ly high praise. 

For the present edition Vla- 
dimir Serebrovsky has illustrated 
the Tajik folk tales “The Padi- 
shah’s Daughter and the Young 
Slave” and “The Greedy Kazi.” 


* English translation © Raduga Publishers 1986 


The well-known Soviet artist 
Victor Duvidov is known for 
nis drawings, watercolours, 
prints, lithographs, etchings, 
book desings and _ portraits. 
This great variety of works 
nas been displayed at dozens 
of different exhibitions in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the capitals 
of Union Republics, and abroad, 
and has fetched numerous prizes, 
medals and diplomas. 

Duvidow’s lithographs can be 
viewed at the Russian Museum 
in Leningrad and the Pushkin 
Museum in Moscow; his etchings 
are on display at the picture 
zallery in Vologda, and _ his 
drawings at the Tretyakov Gal- 
serv in Moscow. 

The two Turkmen tales in this 
pook illustrated by Victor 
Duvidov are “Yarty-Gulok” and 
“A Mountain of Gems”. 


Mendibai Alin is a young 
and gifted Kazakh artist whose 
paintings have already been dis- 
played at five local and three 
international exhibitions. His il- 
lustrations for several collections 
of Kazakh folk tales, for the 


-Arabian tales A Thousand and 


One Nights, and for the Persian 
tales were judged to be interest- 
ing, original works, and were 
awarded diplomas. 

At the present time Mendibai 
Alin is the chief artist of 
“Zhalyn”, the Kazakh publishers 
of children’s books, and is a 
member of the youth association 
of the Soviet Atrists’ Union. 

For this edition Alin has made 
the ilustrations for the tale 
“A Bought Dream”. 
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We know from history that the ancient kingdoms occupying the lands now called 
Soviet Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan, had been sub- 
jected in the Middle Ages to countless devastating raids by various invaders. There 
were cases when whole kingdoms were wiped off the face of the earth. And yet, 
cities rose again from the ashes like the fabulous Phoenix, handicrafts developed and 
flourished, and the desiccated earth was revived. 

Central Asia is a land of deserts, semi-deserts and tall mountains. Water has always 
been revered here as the greatest blessing, for where there is water, there is life. People 
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treasured water, used it sparingly, and glorified it in song. Only the beis, the padishahs 
and the rich had enough water, and blocking off the supply was a constant threat 
they held over the peasants. : 

Great changes took place here with the establishment of Soviet power. There are no 
more khans, beis or other idle and avaricious rich who once lived at the expense of 
the ordinary people. Their palaces have been converted into museums or holiday 
homes for workers. Central Asia, once economically backward, now boasts a powerful 
industry and a modern agriculture. 

Central Asia has always been famed for its masterpieces of art. The medieval palaces, 
mosques and other edifices created by Uzbek architects are works of unique and lasting 
beauty and elegance. No one who has ever visited Bukhara, Samarkand and Khiva 
has been left unimpressed by their magnificence. 

The books of the ancient poets and thinkers Navoi, Rudaki, Makhtumkuli and Fir- 
dausi who drew their themes from oral folk art, a source of inexhaustible wealth and 
variety, are famed throughout the world. 

Poets followed their own national traditions: for instance, the most popular form in 
Uzbekistan was the dastan, or a romantic rendering of fables, legends and lays. 
Uzbekistan is believed to be the birthplace of hodja Nasreddin, the fearless and 
resourceful sage who challenged the Shah himself in the name of justice. 

Very widespread in Turkmenia were short stories or anecdotes under the general 
name of “Kind Mirali”. Yarty-gulok, a variant of hop-o-my-thumb, symbolized the 
hopes and ambitions of the oppressed people. 

The oral legends of the Tajiks were mostly aimed against the despotic shahs, as 
witness Firdausi’s celebrated poem ‘“Shahname’’. Later, poets chose for their 
mouthpiece the character of an old beggar who wandered about the land. 

The “Manas” is a written record of 250,000 poetic lines, glorifying military valour 
and patriotism, which have been handed down orally by the Kirghiz bards. 

Kazakh poets, called akyns, made up heroic and love poems, wedding and humor- 
ous songs, fabulous stories, proverbs, sayings, and wishing songs addressed to a 
newbom child. 
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In modern times a new literature has emerged in Central Asia. The national tradi- 
tions have been preserved, while the range of themes has greatly expanded. In Central 
Asia, as it is being done throughout the Soviet Union, examples of folk oral litera- 
ture are collected grain by precious grain, to be studied, published and lovingly 
preserved. Old legends and tales have made the basis of many plays, films and a 
great number of very popular animated cartoons. 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Raduga Publishers would be glad to have your 
opinion of this book, its translation and design 
and any suggestions you may have for future 
publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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